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THE News that Milovan Djilas has been allowed to emerge withering away of Communism,” lashed out at Yugoslavia’s 
from behind the forbidding walls of Sremska Mitrovica peni- failure to support the Freedom Fighters in Budapest, and 
tentiary, where his stubborn democratic spirit has made him went on to declare that “the Hungarian Revolution |)lazed a 
the charge of both the Yugoslav Royalist i ey path which sooner or later the Coimmunist 


countries must follow.” 

Almost simultaneously with the publi- 
cation of the article, Yugoslav police ar- 
rived at Djilas’ home in Belgrade to arrest 
him. Asked by his wife for an explanation, 
one of the officers cited the piece in Tue 
New Leapber. Our request for the right to 


dictatorship and its present Communist 
successor, provides the first real note of 
joy for the new year in these offices. Dur- 
ing a visit to Belgrade just three weeks 
prior to his death on January 3, Sol Levi- 
tas was refused permission to visit Dijilas 
and came away deeply disturbed over the 


conditions Djilas had to. endure. provide counsel or send an impartial ob. T 
It was in the turbulent days of No- server to the trial which followed went 

vember 1956, when mounting discontent unanswered; Djilas received a three-year ap 

brought about radical changes in Poland’s jail sentence, which was extended by six no 























Communist party leadership and gave rise more years after the publication in 1957 de 
to the painfully abortive revolution in of his book, The New Class. Gr 
Hungary, that we sent a cable to Milovan We have always been proud that Milo- ; 
Djilas asking for his reactions to these van Djilas chose THE NEw LEApeR as his for 
events. Frankly, we did not expect the forum. We are aware, too, that the im- a 
cable to be delivered. But several days prisonment of this fiery Montenegrin poet- wil 
later, via ordinary mail, we received an revolutionary, who has consistently refused tha 
article from him that must have been to trade principle for position, was _per- q 
close to completion when our message haps inevitable under a Communist sys- ; 
arrived. | tem. But his incarceration, which for a * 
ani a yee Paes : - Sete a oy 
Vete ran readers of THE NEw LEADER MILOVAN DJILAS long time consisted of solitary confine 
will recall that piece, entitled “The Storm ment, has always troubled us. flo 
in Eastern Europe,” which appeared in the November 19, Ironically, as Djilas was leaving his cell, another literary exi 
e,” PI j 
1956 issue. In brilliantly lucid prose, it analyzed Poland’s figure in the Communist world, Mme. Olga Ivinskaya, Boris P 
new national Communism as “a phase in the evolution and Pasternak’s collaborator, was being jailed in Moscow. pa 
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COFFIN 


HE WORLD of John F. Kennedy 
'. engaged in a somber, dramatic 
apd exciting struggle. But this does 
not depress the new President; in- 
deed, it is a stimulus. Kennedy is 
first of all a realist; he has a zest 
for the challenge of trial. And, being 
an old sailor who loves the feel of 
wind filling out canvas, he knows 
that storms pass. 

This world, so different from the 
pink cloud where Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and the American people 
floated blissfully for eight years, 
exists today because: 

¢ The nuclear arms race, which 
no longer involves only the United 
States and the Soviet Union, may 
veer out of control at almost any 
moment, 

® The Soviet state, which John 
Foster Dulles confidently expected 
to blow up any time from internal 
combustion, has grown strong and 
relatively secure in the last decade; 
itis our rival militarily and political- 
ly, and may soon challenge us eco- 
nomically. In the same decade, 
United States prestige—never higher 
than at the close of World War II— 
began to collapse slowly like a tire 
losing air. 

® The revolutions against the old 
order in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America have caught the United 
States on the wrong side and are 
creating an immense world-wide in- 
stability. 

® A new industrial 
automation, is stirring up problems 
fo batter an economy already weak- 
ned by the second of two Eisen- 
hower recessions, the flow of gold 


revolution, 
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from the United States, and 5.5 mil- 
lion unemployed. 

John Kennedy’s job, as he sees 
it, is primarily conservation. Like 
Winston Churchill, he is a conserva- 
tive in the best British tradition. He 
sees reform and change as the only 
to chaos, 
revolution and anarchy. He regards 
the ultra-Tory as a fool for not being 
able to see how limited is the choice. 
The world must be saved from its 
own destruction. The Western hu- 
manist philosophy, with its accent on 
the freedom and welfare of the in- 
dividual, and a free economy, must 


alternative world war, 


be preserved. 

Kennedy made a deliberate de- 
cision as he walked the sands of 
Cape Cod after his election. The re- 
turns showed plainly that the Ameri- 
can people did not understand the 
dangers ahead and were not eager 





DEAN RUSK: QUIET, COMPETENT 





By Tristram Coffin 


New Man in Town 


to jump into the rigors of the New 
Frontier. He must first of all draw 
the nation skillfully behind him and 
calm the fears of millions who voted 
against him. 

This he has accomplished to an 
extraordinary degree by the selection 
of his official family. At the Senate 
committee hearings on his choices, 
Republicans were almost as compli- 
mentary as the Democrats, and 
Senator Barry Goldwater (R.-Ariz.) 
magnanimously placed the name of 
the new Secretary of Labor in nomi- 
nation. Kennedy went out of his way 
to make friends with Herbert Hoover 
and Dwight Eisenhower and had as 
his guest in Florida Billy Graham, 
who was a symbol of the tight-lipped 
Protestant opposition to a Catholic 
President. As a result, across the 
country one hears remarks such as, 
“T didn’t vote for him, but I think 
Kennedy may be the best man, after 
all.” 

The more the President-elect pon- 
dered, the more questions he asked, 
the more one thought became clear: 
The cold war not only threatens to 
sweep the world with disaster; its 
burdens hang heavily on the econ- 
omy and the individual liberties of 
men. It was like a line from Brendan 
Behan’s play, The Hostage. A charac- 
ter, Monsewer, is asked what is so 
different from the old days, and 
he replies: 

“The H-bomb. I’m nervous of it. 
It’s such a big bomb it’s after making 
me scared of little bombs. The IRA 
is out of date and so is the RAF. 
So is the Swiss Guard and the 
Foreign Legion, the Red Army, the 





United States Marines, the Free State 
Army.” 

From diplomatic and intelligence 
channels, Kennedy heard reports that 
the Soviet Union was concerned over 
the prospect of war wiping out all 
trace of the material progress of the 
past 10 years. Premier Khrushchev 
was so anxious to resume talks with 
the Washington Government, he all 
but put a full-page ad in the New 
York Times. He told the British Am- 
bassador in Moscow, for one, that 
he would like to meet Kennedy in- 
formally at a heads of state meeting 
at the United Nations in March or 
April. 

The President-elect had to satisfy 
himself that the Russians wanted an 
armistice in the military phase of the 
cold war. and would keep agreements 
on disarmament and a nuclear test 
ban. He talked extensively with his 
own crew of Russian scholars and 
with Dean Acheson, Averell Harri- 
man. George Kennan Adlai 
Stevenson. Curiously, the best as- 


and 


surance he received, and that, in- 
directly. was from James J. Wads- 
worth, who succeeded Henry Cabot 
the United Nations and 
was the Eisenhower Administration’s 
chief negotiator with the Russians at 
the Geneva test-ban talks. Wads- 
worth told a New York press con- 
ference. “I think generally, by and 
large. that the Russian Government 


Lodge at 


has every intention of living up to 
any agreement it may make from 
the standpoint of nuclear tests or the 
larger areas of disarmament.” 


"KENNEDY'S GREAT APPEAL STEMS FROM HIS ABILITY TO COPE WITH DANGERS THAT DEEPLY CONCERN YOUTH’ 





Kennedy has no illusion that the 
struggle between the humanists and 
the Communists can end in his life- 
time. He speaks of “the long twilight 
struggle.” But, perhaps, the use of 
massive force can be outlawed. So, 
in his Inaugural Address, he asked 
the adversaries to join in a “quest 
for peace” and find “a beachhead of 
cooperation.” 

The President will break several 
new trails in foreign policy, away 
from the well-traveled ruts worn by 
the Truman and Eisenhower Ad- 
ministrations: 

e The United States will operate 
more through the United Nations, the 
regional defense pacts, and the Or- 
ganization of American States, and 
less by unilateral plunges. 

© The rule of thumb policy of 
“no bases, no dollars” will be radical- 
ly altered to respect neutral nations 
and develop the potential of under- 
developed nations. His stirring line, 
“If we cannot help the many who 
are poor, we cannot help the few 
who are rich,” will underline the 
philosophy of foreign aid. 

e Last ditch opposition to the ad- 
mission of Communist China to the 
United 
dropped, and a new formula may 
be sought to gain international back- 
ing for a free Formosa. Now For- 
mosa is almost entirely dependent on 


Nations will be quietly 


U.S. economic and military support. 
To help him carry out reforms 
not only in foreign but in domestic 


policy, Kennedy has chosen a care- 
ful synthesis of himself—the intel- 





















lectual, the politician, the p: »fession. 
al public servant. The ini: llectuals 
are expected to produce exciting, 
creative ideas. The politicians will 
file the jagged edges off so they will 
not tear gashes in public opinion, 
The professionals will bend them 
into place so they will fit into the 
complex machinery of government, 
This means a constant birth and 
conflict within the Adminisiration, a 
system which the President by tem. 
perament and training approves. 
The closest to the 
President is his chief counsel. Ted 
Sorenson, Kennedy’s chief collabo- 
rator for the past several years. 


intellectual 


He is a cooly pragmatic young man, 
and was a leading spirit in the small 
but influential band of liberal Sena- 
torial assistants. Sorenson never con- 
pletely joins any group or conversa- 
tion, but seems to be weighing in 





mil 
wo. 





his mind, “How will this help Jack?” 
This intense loyalty and the way he 
examines men and ideas with an al- 
most infuriating thoroughness tends 
to make him somewhat cautious. Yet, 
he can move swiftly and easily if he 
believes an idea will help Kennedy. 

The politician the President looks 
to is his brother, Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy. He leads a crew of 
tough, young, energetic Irish poli- 
ticians who, in the words of one ob- 
server, “don’t give a bloody damn 
about philosophy, logic or altruism. 
Bobby only wants to know, ‘How 
many votes will this bring Jack?’ 
and he is already thinking ahead to 
1964. Bobby is utterly and com 
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pletely loyal to his brother, and 
yould jump off the Washington 
Monument! or cut a man’s throat if 
he thought it would help Jack. 
Bobby, too, is a genius at organiza- 
tin and at digging up buried 
hones.” 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk is 
the ideal of the professional public 
srvant: quiet, competent, open 
minded, familiar with the inner 
workings of government. But the 


Youth and 


WASHINGTON 
HE ONLY really splendid elements 
I. John F. Kennedy’s Inaugura- 
tion were his speech and Jacqueline 
Kennedy’s saucer-eyed good looks. 
The rest, unfortunately, was well-in- 
tended dross. The Marine Band 
sounded tinny, the bunting looked 
pale against the winter sky, and the 
parade floats chugged down Pennsy]l- 
vania Avenue in a pageant of un- 
relieved poor taste. 
But the President and his lady, 
between them, provided far more 
than enough Truth and Beauty to 
make it worth having your feet go 
wmb in the snow on Capitol Hill. 
Kennedy’s speech was strong, sensi- 
ble and beautifully honed. When he 
wked the audience to help forge his 
“gand and global alliance,” even 
pudgy bureaucrats shouted “Yes!” 
It was an epic afternoon, particu- 
lily for the thousands of young 
people in the audience. Of the 20,000 
wlookers at the actual ceremony, 


re 





Ekic Dwicut Pace, who covered the 
Kenney Inaugural as a reporter for 

magazine, is a member of the 
Sneration he writes about here, 
laving graduated from Yale in 1957, 
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professional who will work most 
closely with the President is almost 
unknown to Washington. He is Mc- 
George Bundy, until a few days ago 
Dean of Harvard’s 1,000-man Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences and a foreign 
policy advisor to Governor Thomas 
Dewey in 1948. As special assistant 
to the President for national security 
affairs, he will coordinate foreign 
policy, defense and intelligence mat- 
ters for Kennedy. Bundy once re- 





marked, “You can’t possibly under- 
stand American foreign policy with- 
out having read Henry IV.” 

In the end, however, it will be 
John Kennedy who will make the 
great decisions. He believes this is 
necessary for a vital government. He 
has a quiet but deeply flowing con- 
fidence that he—of all men—is the 
best qualified to lead the United 
States out of the dangers that now 
threaten it on so many sides. 


the ‘Kennedy Effect’ 


By Eric Dwight Pace 


about a fourth were within five years, 
either way, of 25. There were under- 
graduates in ski parkas, young 
couples, pretty coeds and secretaries 
from offices on the Hill. Even as they 
winced in the icy wind, their en- 
thusiasm was obvious—and deeply 
significant for the success of the 
Kennedy Administration. 

Present, too, were the “jumpers,” 
those shoals of ecstatic girls whose 
leaping and screaming delighted re- 
porters during the campaign. “I see 
him, I see him!” a bright-eyed blonde 
yelled beside me on the Pennsylvania 
Avenue curb when Kennedy’s car 
was still blocks away. “Oh,” her 
friend squealed as she spotted him, 
“T could die!” 

Their hysteria may seem silly, but 
it is the same emotion that made the 
women of La Plata sell their jewelry 
to buy cannon for San Martin, and 
it is a very considerable force at 
that. If this country really is run 
by its womenfolk, then it is off 
with a running start toward the New 


Frontier. 

Kennedy also stirred the more ra- 
tional young people in his audience. 
Anyone who has ever sat in a col- 
lege auditorium at commencement 


knows how young men react to 
speakers they do not absolutely re- 
spect. There are chuckles, coughs, 
wagging heads. But when Kennedy 
spoke, there was silence, except for 
the applause, the chorus of yesses, 
and once when a knot of 
graduates at the fringe of the Inaugu- 
ral crowd starting chanting “Go, Go, 
Go!” 

This Kennedy Effect on young 
people is much more than the re- 


under- 


spectful enthusiasm due any celebrity. 
The late Senator Robert Taft, for 
affected audiences 
like a caricature preacher out of 
Mark Twain. Even in deepest New 


instance, young 


Hampshire, they squirmed away in 
droves. Adlai Stevenson, of course, 
could fire the minds of young people 
who were on his side, but he was 
weak in impressing the skeptical. 
When he was lured to New Haven 
in the fall of 1956, the Yalies threw 
toilet paper at him. 

Kennedy 
people because he is “young” him- 
self. As any college senior will tell 
you, Kennedy is middle-aged, not 
young. (The myth of his age was 
fathered by the news analysts.) He 
may be young enough to be Eisen- 


does not stir young 





hower’s son, but he is old enough 
to be a grandfather himself. He has 
all the appurtenances of a prosper- 
ous middle age: houses, cars, ser- 
vants, an incipient dewlap. During 
the campaign his manner at times 
was like the headmaster of a large, 
democratic boarding school on the 
morning of the big game. 

Nor does Kennedy’s impact on 
youth come from “young-sounding” 
ideas. His ideas sound fresh and 
forceful—the Peace Corps proposal, 
for instance—but in their carefully 
controlled phrasing they have a 
more elderly ring about them than, 
say, Stevenson’s pronouncements in 
52 and °56. The difference makes 
for Stevenson’s weakness and Ken- 
nedy’s strength. To the great mass 
of politically inert young people 
Stevenson’s wit, emotion and slightly 
mannered charm made him seem like 
a superannuated College Liberal, the 
kind of erratic fellow who tries to 
sell you a subscription to the campus 
literary magazine. But who, in this 
country, roots for the editor of the 
campus literary magazine? 

Kennedy, on the other hand, is 
the Big Man On Campus blown up 
to larger than life size. During the 
campaign his arch modesty and the 
superb control of even his most off- 
hand (public) remarks made him 
seem at times as smug as the fra- 
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ternity rushee whose father endowed 
the frat house. 

It was the same way at the In- 
auguration. At a moment when every- 
one else was shivering in the wind, 
embarrassed by Robert Frost’s em- 
barrassment, feeling cynical after the 
long prayers, Kennedy stood up, 
coatless and perfectly at ease, and 
firmly called on Americans to sur- 
pass themselves. This shatterproof 
self-assurance goes a long way to 
explain his impact on youth. Young 
people, after all, are impressed by 
the quality they tend to lack the 
most: poise. 

But the Kennedy Effect stems from 
more than just the confidence his 
manner inspires. His appeal to young 
people lies in the fact that he seems 
more able than any other man around 
to cope with the dangers that are 
their deepest concern. 

Over the past year I have talked 
to a good many young people on 
campuses, in newsrooms and in their 
homes, from Maine to Texas. Their 
main concern is more than the full 
garage and the ironclad pension 
plan. Basically, they want to maxi- 
mize the odds that they will not have 
to rush off to die in a new war, and 
that their children will not be born 
twisted by fallout from H-bombs. 
That is why conservative under- 
majority—are 


graduates—the vast 
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deaf to the bugles of the cold war, 

So, when all is said and done, en. 
lightened competence is what young 
people want in a politician: the skill 
to maximize those odds of survival, 
But wisdom and ruthless administra. 
tive ability are rarely combined in 
sufficient doses in a single person. 
The public usually has to make a 
sort of guns-or-butter choice. Elec. 
tion night in New York City, for 
example, symbolized these two al- 
ternatives: 

At the Hotel Astor, the wise gentle. 
men of the Democratic Reform move. 
ment were dining together. Thomas 
Finletter, Anthony Akers and Her. 
bert Lehman greeted their friends 
and responded rationally and civilly 
as the good news mounted in the 
early hours: They shook hands all 
around. But I had the feeling that, 
for all their sagacity, their grip on 
events was slack. It was like watching 
a gathering of the founders of the 
Weimar Republic. 

Meanwhile, at the Tammany party. 
Carmine De Sapio was enthroned 
like a Venetian doge. He jotted and 
totted figures, gave quick orders and 
smiled at the reporters crouched at 
his feet like hunting hounds. 

The Reform leaders had worthy 
ends; Tammany had the potent 
means. Both deserved respect, but 
neither inspired confidence. Ken- 
nedy’s great strength is that he seems 
to have the best of both these worlds. 

That, in the last analysis, is why 
the young men cheered “Go, Go, Go!” 
on Inauguration Day. Kennedy's 
speech was a marvelous exegesis of 
inspiring ends. Then, at the head 
of the parade, he strutted some of 
his means: the shrewd men he 
picked for the Cabinet. Dean Rusk 
was solemn, Douglas Dillon benign. 
Stewart Udall hunched his big shoul- 
ders in the cold. Bobby Kennedy 
stood up and waved. 

“I’d hate to mess with him,” said 
a young man in a Chesterfield in 
an awed tone. His admiration was 
typical. In an age of epidemic inept 
ness, young people find “eptness” 
impressive—and_ inspiring. 
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BOHN 


FORTNIGHT AGO, we had a 
A great and early snowfall in 
Delaware. For days we motored 
about with the tire chains clanking 
under us. Then, when the highways 
were moderately cleared, we had the 
chains taken off and the traffic moved 
with smoothness between great ridges 
of piled-up snow. The temperature 
remained steadily below the freezing 
point and for weeks we had a marvel- 
lously white season. 

Then, the other day, four inches 
of soft snow and rain fell far into the 
night. The thermometer dropped well 
below 32, and it would not have 
taken a very astute forecaster to 
prophesy what was on Nature’s 
agenda. Yet, when we arose, we were 
naively astonished at the magic 
which had been wrought. The whole 
world, down to the smallest and most 
weless pebble, had been transformed 
into a shimmering paradise. 

We were having what is called, in- 
appropriately, an “ice storm.” Every 
plant, every bush, every blade of 
grass, every wire and every house 
was sheeted in roseate, gleaming ice. 
The trees were changed into sym- 
metrical compositions of twinkling 
brilliance. 

We spoke of the beauty before us, 
but our language was hollow and in- 
efectual. We stood there on the 
porch, gazing spell-bound into the 
woods. and exclaimed: “It looks like 
millions of diamonds.” The words 
were grossly inadequate to the task, 
for in comparison with what we saw, 
adiamond would be a poor and un- 
impressive little thing. The landscape 
was glowing, as if it were infiltrated 
with electric fire. What it really made 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Magic of 
Nature's Ice Storms 


you think of was the magic of 
oriental fairy tales. 

I thought of men who have loved 
the wonders of this glorious world, 
men like Henry David Thoreau, 
Joseph Wood Krutch, Edwin Way 
Teale, Dick Neuberger, and this just 
naturally suggested an out-of-doors 
tramp. It was an ideal day for a 
promenade. Though the universe was 
encased in crystal, the partly frozen 
snow furnished secure footing across 
fields and through the woods. There 
were only a few automobiles abroad, 
and those we saw were moving very 
timidly. For once a pedestrian could 
tramp forth boldly! 

What struck me, especially, was 
an evenness in Nature’s decorative 
scheme. I passed streams and forests, 
and now and then a vacant lot, 
neglected and given over to weeds. 
There was no difference between 
them. The most ornamental garden 
was no prettier than the most neglect- 
ed patch of wasteland. There was 
simply no ugliness anywhere. During 
the night hours, the universe had 
been dressed in a uniform coat of 
shining glory. 

I was sorry I met so few people. 
The gleam of the world would 
have been augmented if there had 
been some other person—friend or 
stranger—to appreciate its glorious 
beauty. 

Down along Boulder Brook I 
came upon three or four boys who, 
with shouts of abandoned joy, were 
coasting down a hill under the trees. 
They seemed especially gay, some- 
how transformed out of their com- 
monplace existence. 

I came upon a couple of hearty 


milkmen going about their regular 
work, Was it my imagination which 
endowed them with such a bouyant 
bearing? They strode over the 
crusty snow with an air of triumph. 
If they had no refined appreciation 
of the wonderful world about them, 
they had, at least, a healthy feeling 
of being alive, of really enjoying 
Nature. 

I noticed, also, how some of the 
timid drivers smiled at me as they 
passed. This seemed to me to have 
significance. Usually, the manipula- 
tors of the whizzing automobile gaze 
much too fixedly down the road to 
give any attention to the plodding 
pedestrians on the side. | may have 
been kidding myself, but I had the 
notion that the day’s beauty had 
somehow humanized these men and 
women, for usually they did no more 
than ride back and forth to their 
routine tasks, staring only at the 
highway as if that was all there was 
to the outside world between home 
and work. 

I recall that once during my boy- 
hood, on the farm out in Ohio, we 
had such an “ice storm,” such an 
extravagant draping of the world in 
flashing jewels, and the results of the 
blinding “show” had been tragic. A 
great gale rushed over the land while 
the ice was thickest and heaviest, and 
mighty trees were twisted and laid 
level with the earth. The slaughter 
was so great and so ruthless that, 
regardless of our appreciation of the 
beauty, we united in hoping we 
should be spared any such visitations 
in the future. 

As I write these words, I am happy 
to report there has not been one 
breath of air moving in our part of 
the world. The trees and shrubs are 
standing still, self-consciously waiting 
for the ice to melt. It is as if the 
world of living plants were conscious 
of their danger and were waiting for 
it to pass, for in this winter stillness 
I can hear, deep in the woods, the 
warble of the first golden-winged 
woodpecker. Winter is all about us 
now, but this is surely the first sign 


of Spring. 





KENNEDY'S 


By Robert Lekachman 


ECONOMICS 


Current recession provides first test of new President 


N THE worps of Paul Samuelson, 
| chairman of the President’s study 
group on the prospects of the econ- 
omy, “Economic experts are generally 
agreed that the nation’s economy is 
now in a ‘recession.’ If the prop- 
osition demands reinforcement, the 
Labor Department’s December re- 
port should be ample for the most 
skeptical. In that dreary month 6.8 
per cent of the labor force was job- 
less, and the actual number of un- 
employed — 4.5 million — was the 
largest for any December since 1940. 
Even in the absence of further gen- 
eral contraction, normal seasonal fac- 
tors hold out still worse prospects for 
the immediate future. When the fig- 
ures are in, the roll will probably 
mount to 5.5 million in January and 
5.6 million in February. 

Unemployment, moreover, has long 
since passed the point where it af- 
flicts principally marginal workers. 
Among married men unemployment 
in December averaged 5.1 per cent; 
it was 3.6 per cent only a year 
earlier. A million men and women 
have been out of work 15 weeks or 
more. Recession has hit steel, autos, 
appliances, and now clothing very 
‘hard indeed. Starting downward from 
the sluggish and incomplete 1958 re- 
cession recovery, the economy ap- 
pears gently but inexorably to be 
slipping still further downward. 

In our enlightened day the magic 
economic remedies are well-known: 
lower interest rates, tax cuts, en- 
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larged public spending. But, as al- 
ways, real situations make the rem- 
edies difficult to apply. Unemploy- 
ment will not yield completely to gen- 
eral financial and fiscal remedies be- 
cause it is partly structural rather 
than cyclical. It involves technolog- 
ical and geographical shifts to which 
human responses have been slow and 
incomplete, such as the substitution 
of fuel oil for bituminous coal, and 
the migration of textiles from New 
England to the South. 

Coal miners do not easily find jobs 
in oil refineries, and the residents of 
Maine do not readily move to Ala- 
bama. The solution to unemployment 
in depressed areas is slow and com- 
plex. With the threat of veto re- 
moved and a recession at hand, Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas’ (D.-Ill.) repeated 
efforts to aid these areas by grants, 
retraining allowances and new in- 
dustry will no doubt become law. 

But even where the generalized 
weapons of monetary and fiscal pol- 
icy might reasonably be expected to 
be effective, discretion is enforced by 
the facts of the United States position 
in the world economy, At the mo- 
ment, the major constraint on do- 
mestic action is the highly unfavor- 
able balance of payments and the 
continuing outflow of gold. While 
the causes of this unfamiliar situation 
are complex and American gold 
stocks are much too large for panic, 
two facts are established: The gold 
drain cannot be permitted to con- 
tinue indefinitely, and one element in 
its continuance is short-term interest 
rate differentials between the U.S. and 
the major countries of Western 
Europe. 


The higher European 1 ‘es have 


tempted the holders of -.ort-term 
funds to transfer them froii Ameri- 
can banks to Swiss, Wes: German 
and English banks, limitin: Ameri- 
can freedom of financial aciion. For 
strictly domestic reasons, ‘ower in- 
terest rates are of course now desir- 
able. Insofar as they stimuiate busi- 
ness and consumer borrowing, they 
add to the stream of demand for a 
wide variety goods and_ services, 
put idle men and machines back to 
work, and substitute expansion for 
contraction. But if a new admin- 
istration reduced interest rates its 
action would almost surely increase 
the gold drain, especially if the in- 
ternational financial community in- 
terpreted easy money as the prelude 
to domestic inflation or even dollar 
devaluation. 

The American structure of prices 
and costs is a second limitation upon 
economic free will. While inflation in 
recent months has ceased to alarm 
even the conservative press, prices 
show no tendency to recede from the 
levels which they reached after years 
of steady rise. Indeed, the consumer 
price index is still slowly edging up- 
ward. In a number of industries, 
among them autos, steel and electrical 
equipment, European and Japanese 
price competition poses a_ serious 
threat to domestic producers. And 
there are signs that our largest 
corporations are deciding to fight on 
their rivals’ home grounds rather 
than in the United States, adding 
yet another blow to our battered bal- 
ance of payments. 

In these circumstances, the sober 
tone of Samuelson’s report to the 
President should not astonish any- 
one. Caution and experiment are the 
recommendations, and the _ policies 
come in three stages. 

The first bundle of measures com- 
bines some easing of credit with stim- 
ulus to residential construction and 
improvements in the unemployment 
compensation system. These meas 
ures are part of the unfinished busi- 
ness of a Congress which was i- 
effective in both its regular and its 
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| excellent economic sense, it is doubt- 
F ful, te say the least, that Congress 
can be persuaded to surrender even 


gecial sessions. In good part, they 
deserve support as much because of 
their social and moral merits as be- 
cause of their economic efficacy: Our 
cities are a standing disgrace. Com- 
mon human decency should suffice 
to eliminate some of the worse fea- 
tures of our unemployment compen- 
sation arrangements — the meager 
payments, the waiting periods, the 
wild variation of eligibility provi- 
sons, and the unrealistically short 
benefit durations. It is likely that 
Congress will pass a good many of 
these measures. 

Should the economy fail to re- 
yond adequately, Samuelson’s sec- 
ond line of defense is a general cut 
in personal income taxes. The pro- 
posal is far from radical. Despite a 
few pro forma objections from eco- 
nomic fundamentalists, tax cuts in 
recessions have won the support of 
almost all economists. In the 1958 
recession a leading tax-cut advocate 


was Arthur F. Burns, fresh from his 


service as Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers. In itself a 
tax cut is a highly conservative de- 
vice, for it seeks to enlarge national 
pending not by enlarging Federal 
yending but rather by allowing in- 
dividuals to spend more of their own 
incomes. Since it is conservatives 
who believe most strongly in the 
central role the consumer plays as 
the free allocator of resources, tax 
cuts should be welcome. 

What is novel in the Samuelson 
lax proposal is the discretionary au- 
thority wielded by the President. The 
report would grant the President 
authority to select (within a range) 
the number of percentage points by 
which withholding might drop, to 
thoose the starting and terminating 
dates of the reduction, and to alter 
the size of the reductions at short 
While the proposal makes 


this much of its fiscal control. 
Samuelson. advises an even longer 


| Postp;nement of extensive programs 


of public works, the third and most 
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potent of the economic medicines. It 
is hard, again, to quarrel with the 
good sense of this view, at least from 
the single technical standpoint of 
ending a recession quickly. But the 
view should not be confused with any 
Galbraithian grasping of the oppor- 
tunity to reallocate resources from 
trivial private to important public 
purposes. 


RESIDENT KENNEDY has _ not 

lacked advice. As James Reston 
has observed, the last reports of the 
Eisenhower study groups were scarce- 
ly filed before the first reports of the 
Kennedy commissions began to roll 
in. Distinguished specialists have 
advocated housing expansion (the 
McMurray committee), tax reform 
(the Surrey committee), Federal aid 
to education (the Hovde committee) 
and assistance to depressed areas 
(Senator Douglas’ committee). What 
does Kennedy plan to do with this 
mass of expert opinion and how does 
he plan to do it? Very shortly we 
shall know. In the meantime we can 
only look for clues in his appoint- 
ments. As far as economic affairs 
go, the most important jobs are in 
the Treasury, the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

Secretary of the Treasury C. Doug- 
las Dillon’s background is that of the 
intelligent conservative. After a ca- 
reer in investment banking, he en- 
tered the Eisenhower Administration 
as Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. His public utterances 
have breathed the Eisenhower ethos: 
He longs for balanced budgets, fiscal 
responsibility and restrained govern- 
ment. On the other hand, his Senate 
testimony two weeks ago was remark- 
ably open-minded. He did not reject 
tax cuts or even revisions in oil de- 
pletion allowances. If there was a 
touch too much of the tendency of 
the Eisenhower Era to study difficult 
issues a while longer before acting, 
the delicate circumstances of his re- 
cent position and present appoint- 
ment may temporarily serve as a 
sufficient excuse. 


Dr. Robert Roosa, the new Under 
Secretary for Monetary Policy, has 
been most recently vice-president in 
charge of research at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. For a 
number of years he administered the 
Federal Reserve System’s purchases 
and sales of Government securities, 
a vital tool of monetary policy. He 
is on public record as an opponent 
of Federal Reserve Chairman William 
McChesney Martin’s “bills only” pol- 
icy, which limited Federal Reserve 
operations to short-term securities. 
In the rarefied world of central bank- 
ing, this posture makes Dr. Roosa 
something of a liberal. However, it 
is doubtful whether his general eco- 
nomic opinions lead to more active 
economic policies than those of his 
immediate superior. As his back- 
ground suggests, he strongly endorses 
the continued independence of the 
Federal Reserve System. His PhD. 
comes from Harvard. 

Professor David Bell arrives at the 
Bureau of the Budget from Har- 
vard. One of the youngest appointees, 
he established a formidable record 
as a technician in the intricate affairs 
of the bureau during a previous spell 
of duty. While it is all to the good 
that he will know his way around 
without the necessity of a guide, his 
opinions on economic policy remain 
a question mark. There is always 
danger to liberal policies in the 
Bureau of the Budget. It is greatest 
when the Director combines conserva- 
tive prejudices and accounting skills, 
as did the last two Eisenhower ap- 
pointees, Percival Brundage and 
Maurice Stans. The danger is only 
slightly smaller if the Director con- 
ceives his job only in the narrowest 
sense of financial watchdog. 

In Dillon, Bell and Roosa, Presi- 
dent Kennedy appears to have ap- 
pointed three men to key operat- 
ing posts whose views are either con- 
servative or conjectural. None comes 
to his work with a consistent record 
of liberal thought and action. In 
fairness to Bell and Roosa at least, 
the lack may have been one of op- 
portunity rather than of choice. 








The new members of the Council 
of Economic Advisers are a consid- 
erable contrast. Professor Walter 
Heller (who does not bear the Har- 
vard seal of approval) is a tax author- 
ity who favors closing the tax loop- 
holes, active manipulation of the tax 
structure in the interests of economic 
stability, and a vigorous role for 
government. His service as Orville 
Freeman’s adviser in Minnesota im- 
plies that he is not a political inno- 
cent. A second member of the Coun- 
cil, James Tobin, is a strong pro- 
ponent of economic growth, an au- 
thority on Keynesian economics, and 
a master of the latest mathematical 
gadgets. Kermit Gordon, the third 
member, is also on the liberal wing 
of his profession. 

This is all to the good, but it does 
not answer the important question. 
The Council, as constituted, is a re- 
port-writing and _statistics-gathering 
body. If it is anything more, it is 
only, because a President makes it 
something more. In the 15 years of 
the Council’s life, Dr. Burns was 
probably its most influential chair- 
man, because Eisenhower admired 
and trusted him. Even so, his word 
carried much less weight than the 
judgments of George Humphrey and 
Charles Anderson, the successive oc- 
cupants of the Treasury. A President 
can always ignore an adviser; it is 
less easy to neglect a key operating 
official, although Franklin Roosevelt 
in the case of Cordell Hull and oth- 
ers showed that it could be done. 

At best, then, the omens are cloudy. 
What finally happens probably will 
be dictated by the events of the next 
months. If the economy droops or, 
worse, fails to respond to mild medi- 
cation, there is every probability that 
practical politics will demand strong 
remedies. If the economy recovers 
rapidly, then the real proof of the 
President’s economic liberalism will 
come with his first Economic Message 
to Congress in a year of prosperity. 
The test of Presidential leadership is 
not willingness to end a recession, 
it is willingness to affront vested eco- 
nomic interests. 


By Joseph Lelyveld 


NEW COURSE 


RANGOON 
HOUGH the warm and lavish wel- 
z=. Chinese Premier Chou 
En-lai received here recently may not 
have “raised the edifice 
Burmese friendship” to the “new and 
lofty heights of glory and splendor” 
described by Burmese Prime Min- 
ister U Nu, it did at least mark the 
beginning of a new phase in the 
relations between the two countries. 
During the one-week visit, the two 
premiers vied with one another to 
see which one could be more effusive 
in his protestations of affection for 
the other. U Nu spoke of the “kins- 
men-like” and “fraternal” friendship 
between the two countries; Chou ad- 
dressed his audiences as “pauk- 
phaws,” a Burmese word that means, 


come 


of Sino- 


roughly, cousins. 

The flow of warm words helped to 
obscure the cool political judgments 
that lay behind the organized re- 
joicings. When General Ne Win, dur- 
ing the last months of his caretaker 
government in 1959, managed to 
persuade the Chinese to settle the 
border dispute, he knew that Burma 
could never guarantee its border by 
force. But he hoped a fixed line on 
paper would at least help to secure 
the frontier against the kind of in- 
cursions that occurred here in 1956 
and that India is now facing in 
Ladakh and around Longju. The 
General’s approach succeeded be- 
cause it came at a time when China 
found it useful both to give evidence 
of its professed dedication to “peace- 
ful coexistence” with its neighbors 
to the South and to prevent Burma 
from tying itself too closely to the 
West. When the pact was approved, 
the Chinese insisted on linking it to 
a Treaty of Non-Aggression and 
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Friendship that specifically barred 
Burma from joining alliances hostile 
to China. If this was the General’s 
trump card, he played it well. 

To some it seems that U Nu has 
now gone further and turned Burmese 
policy on its head by rushing to 
embrace the Chinese on the theory 
that only good neighbors make good 
fences. But the sweet talk with which 
U Nu smothered his guest ought to 
be qualified by some equally expres- 
other 
occasions; for instance, just before 
he went to China last October to sign 
the border agreement he said that 


sive remarks he made on 


Communists reminded him of “flies 
swarming around smelly things.” 
During the recent visit there were 
many indications that U Nu was 
well aware of the stakes. When Chou, 
for example, spoke about “aggressive 
acts” of “imperialists” against Laos 
and the need for “solidarity” among 
the “peace-loving” nations, U Nu 
blandly ignored the hint and re- 
mained silent. When the subject came 


> 


up again in the final communique, 
nothing was said that could compro- 
mise Burma. Colonialism was de- 
plored, but it was “colonialism in 
any form,” and the statement on 
Laos said only that it ought to be 
kept free from “any outside inter- 
ference or pressure.” The jargon was 
almost the same, but its edge had 
been smoothed away. 

Chou En-lai capped his visit on 
its last day by extending a six-year 
loan of $85 million without interest. 
The loan has stirred some anxiety 
as to whether Burma is allowing itself 
to become a part of the Chinese 
“sphere of influence.” The size of the 
loan—less than $15 million a year— 
does not seem to warrant this anxiety, 
but its conditions do, for it is tied 
to a comprehensive technical assist- 
ance program. Under the agreement, 
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China will send equipment and ex- 
perts to Burma and Burmese techni- 
cians will be trained in China. The 
Chinese also will export goods to 
Burma “to generate Burmese cur- 
rency required for construction of 
agreed projects.” The Chinese will 
pay the costs of transporting their 
people and pay their salaries; the 
Burmese will maintain them at a 
standard of living specified in the 
pact as being no higher than that of 
“personnel of the same rank in the 
Union of Burma.” 

With the exception of these main- 
tenance allowances, the Chinese will 
meet all the costs of the projects and 
charge them against the credits cre- 
ated by the loan. If the loan is not 
used up before it expires, it can be 
extended. There is no_ indication, 
however, that the balance can be 
made up in currency. Thus it appears 
that the Burmese will get little, if 
any, of the pounds sterling that de- 
fined the size of the loan; and, since 
the Chinese will set the prices on 
their services and equipment, the real 
value of the loan remains to be seen. 

The repayment provisions appeared 
at first glance to be extremely easy. 
The Burmese will not start repaying 
until 1971 and they will have 10 
years to remove the debt; the pay- 
ments will be either in Burmese ex- 
ports or the “currency of a third 
country agreed upon by China.” But 
China has the makings of a nice 
squeeze play here. The Communists 
can, if they want, set exorbitant 
prices on their goods and services 
and then turn around and demand 
$8.5 million a year from Burma for 
4 period of 10 years. 

The Burmese knew this when they 
signed the pact. But they must have 
thought it a good gamble, calculating 
that the Chinese would not put the 
screws on so long as they were profit- 
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Chou’s recent visit created ties of cautious friendship 


FOR CHINA AND BURMA 


ing by the good publicity they get 
out of their “fraternal friendship” 
with Burma. The same sort of reason- 
ing must have had something to do 
with the welcome the Burmese gave 
Chou, the theory being that the more 
they celebrated their good relations 
the harder it would be for China to 
upset them. 

Burmese experiences with aid from 
China, which has been small until 
now, has been good. The Chinese 
technicians and equipment have been 
excellent, Sino-Burmese trade has 
gone well and the Burmese have 
bought a lot of textiles, small ma- 
chinery and hardware—all cheaply. 
The reason for the low prices is 
probably political and perhaps the 
Chinese need the foreign exchange. 
At any rate, the Burmese were pleased 
to have the bargains. 

This year the balance of trade will 
shift in Burma’s favor, now that 
China has placed a firm order to 
buy 350,000 tons of rice at a good 
price. China bought no rice last year 
and Burma sold less than two mil- 
lion tons altogether, so the present 
order is a great boon. (It has been 
rumored here that the Chinese are 
planning to sell rice to Ceylon in a 
three-way trade at cut-rate prices for 
rubber, thereby underselling the 
Burmese in their own market with 
their own rice as the Russians did 
several years ago. But this is in- 
correct. Ministry of Trade officials 
here say the contract specifies that 
the rice will be put to domestic use; 
this is certainly believable, consider- 
ing the famine conditions in China.) 
Whether or not China will continue 
to be a market for Burmese rice in 
the future remains to be seen. With 
their appetite for industrialization, 
the Chinese leaders are not likely to 
continue to make such non-capital 
purchases any longer than necessary. 


The Chinese strategy is fairly 
clear. With their new economic ties 
here and the new friendship pact, 
they have reason to hope they will be 
able to influence Burmese policies at 
critical moments, despite the proviso 
in the communique that declares the 
loan has been granted “without any 
privileges and political conditions at- 
tached.” The atmosphere of friend- 
ship gives them room to maneuver. 

The Burmese, who are fond of 
fables in which small animals out- 
smart big ones, are operating on the 
assumption that they will be able to 
avoid any dangerous Chinese moves. 
The border pact has increased their 
stability in one way and they are 
hoping that the aid they get from 
China, as well as the West, will help 
to stabilize things even more. U Nu 
was quite blunt about this last Octo- 
ber. “If you don’t want Burma to 
be a Communist country,” he told 
the Parliament, “take aid.” The 
Chinese say they are helping Burma 
to enable it to resist the “colonial- 
ists.” The Burmese are quite pre- 
pared, as the communique says, to 
resist “colonialism in any form.” 

For the present the vaunted Sino- 
Burmese friendship is a friendship 
of convenience. The Burmese recog- 
nize the dangers involved in closer 
relations with China, but think they 
will gain economically and politically. 
The Chinese, for their part, have 
established a good position in Burma 
and are taking a wait-and-see atti- 
tude, apparently on the assumption 
that Burmese political life is mere 
likely to disintegrate by itself than 
it would under the pressure of hostile 
threats from across the border. How- 
ever differently they may estimate the 
country’s future, the two sides seem 
to agree that, for the time being at 
least, it remains in the hands of the 
Burmese. 


a 









A PROGRAM FOR AFRICA. 


*Kennedy could recover much lost ground by creating a political posture which indicates 


the U.S. is for independence, national integrity and African unity’ 


N THE OLD Days, the United States 
| was well thought of by Africans: 
It had an anti-colonial tradition and 
stood for the right to self-govern- 
ment; individual Americans seemed 
less afflicted with that supreme mark 
of the colonialist outlook, paternal- 
ism, than Europeans. In recent years, 
however, Africans 
judge America and Americans more 


have come to 


severely. 

This disillusionment did not occur 
overnight, nor can it be traced to 
any single blunder. It is the result 
of a growing impression that in the 
past 10 years (and, it is feared, in 
the next 10), whenever African in- 
terests conflicted with European in- 
terests in Africa, the U.S. either 
sided with its European allies or 
lapsed into uncomfortable silence. 

To be sure, when Britain extended 
independence to Nigeria, or Presi- 
dent de Gaulle to the various states 
of the Community, Washington ap- 
plauded—trelieved that it no longer 
had to suffer the embarrassment of 
its reluctance to act. But Washington 
never did anything when it really 
mattered. The African nations all 
won their independence with diffi- 
culty, and without any significant 
outside help. The U.S. put no signifi- 
cant pressure on European govern- 
ments to move faster, or to make 
more concessions. They were Amer- 
ica’s allies in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), and 
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they pressed this point to an illogical 
conclusion. They tended to argue 
that their membership in NATO 
was almost a favor to the U.S., for 
which they deserved to be recom- 
pensed by unconditional support of 
their policies in Africa. 

Washington followed this policy of 
inaction because in 1957 it did not 
expect that Guinea would be inde- 
pendent in 1958, or that the Ivory 
Coast or the Congo would be in- 
dependent in 1960. Is it working 
today on the assumption that Kenya 
will be independent in 1961 and 
Mozambique in 1962, or that the 
Union of South Africa will have a 
government based on universal suf- 
frage by 1963 at the latest? It should 
be. 

The catalogue of past U.S. errors 
is long: voting against the inscrip- 
tions of the various North African 
questions at the United Nations; 
taking the lead to oppose UN-super- 
vised elections in Cameroon; weak 
positions on the various South Afri- 
can questions; non-recognition of 
Guinea; failure to control the use of 
American arms by the French in 
Algeria. And with the Congo crisis 
the U.S. began to repeat the most 
absurd and elementary error pre- 
viously made in Asia and the Middle 
East: simplistic division of African 
governments and statesmen into good 
and bad, on the basis of their (some- 
times transitory) position toward the 
Soviet world, rather than on what 
they represent in the internal struc- 
ture of their own countries. 

Consequently, Africans are on the 
verge of getting very angry at the 
United States. They are still hesitant. 


They need the U.S., both for the 
aid it can give and for the balance 
it can offer to Soviet interest, and 
the myth of its anti-colonial heritage 
is not entirely undone. They are 
waiting, hopeful of the new Ad- 
ministration, as are sO many in 
other areas. It may be argued that 
Americans should not be overcon- 
cerned with such potential African 
reactions. Africans are hypersensi- 
tive and arrogant, it is said. Perhaps, 
but they are no longer powerless. 
From their standpoint, too, their 
grievances are not in the past alone 
but in the present: Algeria, South 
Africa, Portugese Africa, Rhodesia, 
etc. 

Africans know they can exploit 
the shift in the basic world power 
situation—the rise of China, the 
growing attraction of Castroism in 
Latin America—to their advantage. 
And they will do so. It is in the cold, 
hard interest of the United States, 
therefore, to put aside its petulance 
and ignorance and analyze African 
developments in their own context 
and in their own terms. 

What is it that Africans expect 
of the U.S.? Most of all, they want 
an appreciation that the primary 
problems of Africa today are politi- 
cal ones, and that increased economic 
assistance or educational exchange 
(not offered, of course, to areas 
where the colonial power objects) 
is not central. Economic and educa- 
tional aid is needed, but it will only 
affect African attitudes toward the 
U.S. if it is preceded by a funda- 
mental political option. 

The first problem on which 4 
stand is called for is that of the 
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remaining colonial territories—Al- 
geria and all of southern Africa. The 
U.S. could still make a contribution 
to Africa’s struggle for freedom by 
taking three rather elementary steps. 
(1) It could support UN-supervised 
elections in Algeria. (2) It could 
take the lead in the UN in calling 
upon Portugal to supply information 
on its non-self-governing territories 
tothe UN. (3) It could publicly state 
its disapprobation of the apartheid 
policy of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa, and indicate 
that it might consider further (eco- 
nomic) measures to back up its posi- 
tion. 

Such declarations would reshape 
Africa’s image of the U.S. They also 
would serve as very powerful pres- 
sures on the French, Portugese and 
Afrikaners to move in directions they 
eventually will have to move in, with 
or without U.S. pressures. But Wash- 
ington might thus speed up and ease 
the transition, lessening the likeli- 
hood of cumulative and unnecessary 
tension. American intervention would 
not be magic. It would be a force 
for rapid change and long-run sta- 
bility. It would encourage the emer- 
gence of sober and intelligent, even 
if often revolutionary, leadership in 
these countries. 

A position in favor of independ- 
ence (universal suffrage in Southern 
Rhodesia and the Union of South 
Africa) is not all that is needed, how- 
ever. It is simply a prerequisite to 
the establishment of a stance from 
which it will be possible to conduct 
a continuing, intelligent policy in 
Africa. After independence the prob- 
lems become greater, and are filled 
with the pitfalls which have been the 
bane of U.S. foreign policy since 
1945, 

This country will be called upon 
—indeed it is being called upon— 
to take a stand, implicitly or explicit- 
ly, on the three major problems of 
independent Africa: the maintenance 
of national integrity, the achieve- 
ment of inter-African unities, and 
econ mic development. 

A’ the new African nations are 
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attempting to establish strong govern- 
ments. Whether clothed in Marxian, 
liberal or Catholic verbiage (and 
there are instances of all three), the 
argument is the same. African na- 
tions are new, and loyalties are not 
yet strongly imbedded. Many divisive 
forces are at work—regionalist, 
tribalist, sometimes religious. They 
threaten to pull apart a rather thin 
fabric that has been weakened by 
the partial disappearance of the ex- 
ternal enemy, the colonial power. 
Furthermore, these divisive forces 
are usually not the beacon-forces of 
liberalism and dissent, as occasional- 
ly pictured in the West, but the forces 
of tradition, sometimes allied with 
disgruntled university graduates. The 
central government usually stands 
for modernization, universal educa- 
tion, economic development, the pos- 
sibility for the peasant to express 
himself and participate in govern- 
ment for the first time. 

The degree to which nations have 
achieved this objective of establish- 
ing strong central governments de- 
pends largely on the extent of their 
success in constructing a national 
mass party, one which has been-able 
to take the traditional rulers in hand 





and mollify the intellectuals sufficient- 
ly to allow the others to get about 
their business of building a modern 
nation. This has nothing whatsoever 
to do with their foreign policy. Both 
Guinea and Tunisia are prime ex- 
amples of strong single-party rule, 
where the party is both popular and 
without any organized opposition. 
So are Mali and the Ivory Coast; and 
both Ghana and Togo are moving 
toward this goal. 

It is hypocritical and foolish of 
the U.S. Government to assume that 
the pattern of Guinea, Mali and 
Ghana is a crypto-Communist pat- 
tern, without noting that, in terms of 
the role of the party in the state and 
the attitude of the government party 
toward organized opposition, inde- 
pendent trade unions, etc., Tunisia, 
the Ivory Coast and Togo are fol- 
lowing the identical pattern. The case 
of Dahomey can yield further in- 
struction. Alone of the former French 
African areas, it has a flourishing 
multi-party system, with three parties 
equally balanced. Are Dahomeans 
proud of their achievement? On the 
contrary, members of all three parties 
talk of the shame they suffer, be- 
cause Dahomey has not yet achieved 
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the “unity” for which they all claim 
to be working. 

Of course, in the first six cases, 
the U.S. position will not change 
matters; the six governments are 
going to survive pretty much in their 
present form. All Washington can 
do is be equally friendly to all six. 
If this seems obvious, let me note 
that this is not the present policy, 
and there are persons urging us to 
be even “tougher” toward the “pro- 
Soviet” states. 

There 
where the choice is larger because 
the political situation is less settled, 
where U.S. attitudes can make a dif- 
ference. Such a case is the Congo. 


will, however, be cases 


Tomorrow, other countries may pose 
the same issue. Without undertaking 
here an analysis of the Congo crisis, 
it seems to me it has been a funda- 
mental error in the Congo situation 
fo throw the weight of the U.S. 
against Patrice Lumumba. For in 
the Congo situation he still repre- 
sents, symbolically and in terms of 
actual and potential political or- 
ganization, the one force which might 
be able to hold the country together 
and build a modern nation. As many 
have noted, he is the one Congolese 
to think Congolese. Congolese know 
this; so do other Africans. 

The U.S. has arrived at its opposi- 
tion to Lumumba because he is “pro- 
Soviet.” whereas the correct state- 
ment of the situation is that the 
USSR is “pro-Lumumba.” It has 
failed to see that a strong central 
government based on popular sup- 
port, even with a marked neutralist 
line such as in Guinea, is a more 
effective bulwark, short-run and long- 
run, against Soviet infiltration than 
the semi-anarchy which the Congo 
seems destined now to enjoy for a 
long while. Washington has forgotten 
once again that the wild men of to- 
day are the moderates of tomorrow, 
and that bolstering instead of sub- 
verting Lumumba might have es- 
tablished a figure who could have 
served tomorrow as a restraining 
force (a wise elder statesman, if one 
allows one’s imagination to take a 
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small but necessary jump) vis-a-vis 
some newly independent government 
in southern Africa. 

As the U.S. has dragged its feet 
at best when confronted with at- 
tempts to establish internal unity, so 
it has been lukewarm and skeptical 
at attempts to build larger African 
unities. The road to African unity 
is a long and rocky one, and there 
have been many false starts. Yet 
the ideal is a sound ideal and should 
command at least as much support 
as we give to European unity. Ameri- 
cans don’t give it the same kind of 
support, because they don’t trust the 
Africans as much. What is worse, 
the Africans suspect that this is what 
underlies their attitude. Furthermore, 
Washington is still partially afflicted 
by that earlier analysis of the post- 
war period (made by both the U.S. 
and Russia) that neutralism 
vote for the enemy. It needs to give 
more than lip-service to the right 
to neutralism. It needs to be less 
surprised that African nations will 
vote for the admission of Red China. 
It needs rather to expect this and 


is a 


learn to live with it. 

Lastly, the U.S. should of course 
expand its program of economic aid, 
technical assistance and educational 
exchange. There is one error, how- 


ever, to avoid at all costs. It is 


perfectly legitimate to feel that Euro- 
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pean countries, both the for-ner and 
the present colonial powers and 
others, such as Germany, should con- 
tinue their present aid and «ven ex. 
pand it. But Washington should not 
enter into a consortium wiih them, 
as Under Secretary C. Douglas Dillon 
tried to organize last spring. This 
only earns the charge that the US, 
is participating in, indeed organizing, 
a neo-colonialist maneuver, which 
defeats much of the good will aid 
offers would otherwise earn. The cor. 
rect procedure is for African na- 
tions to come together to determine 
their mutual needs, a method the 
U.S. used with great success in the 
Marshall Plan days and which led 
to the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. Here is one 
concrete way to encourage African 
unity. 

The U.S. position is not yet des- 
perate in Africa. President Kennedy 
could recover much lost ground by 
establishing a political posture which 
indicates that the U.S. 
pendence, 
African unity. This, I repeat, would 
not be magic, but it would be a 
framework within which American 
diplomats could operate. Basically, 
Washington has two choices: It can 
select “our men” in Africa, and start 
down that slippery path which, in the 
present world situation, too often 
seems to land the United States with 
the duds—those without effective 
popular support at home, or whose 
support is undermined by our back- 
ing them on our terms. Or, it can 
opt for all those parties and move- 
ments which stand for modernization 
and development, on the assumption 
that national unity and economic 
growth are the prerequisites, the 


is for inde- 


national integrity and 


necessary if not sufficient conditions, 
for the establishment of democratic 
societies. If Washington chooses the 
latter course, it cannot expect that all 
these countries will vote with the 
U.S. in the UN, keep out Chinese 
technicians, and promise never to 
suppress a newspaper. But in the 
real world of real men, the U.S. 
may still be ahead of the game. 
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Emergence of Castro has given 
Russia an unexpected chance 


to extend its influence 





Communism 
in Latin America 


By Robert J. Alexander 


EFORE the rise of the Castro regime in Cuba in 1959, 

Latin America was not a major field of attention 
for the Soviet Union. But it was by no means neglected. 
Moscow has applied constant pressure in the area since 
World War II, ever ready to take advantage of any 
chance for extending Soviet influence and undermining 
that of the United States. 

Soviet objectives in the area have varied. Moscow had 
been anxious to increase the number of countries extend- 
ing diplomatic recognition to the USSR, to increase its 
trade with the countries of the region, and undermine 
the frequent support which the Latin American nations 
have given the United States in the United Nations. Mos- 
cow’s ultimate objective, however, has always been to 
gain influence over and control of the 20 Latin republics. 

The Soviet Union has had certain advantages in deal- 
ing with Latin America. In the first place, it has been 
able to use the satellite countries of Eastern Europe 
where direct approaches might arouse too much resist- 
ance. In the second place, it has had at its command the 
obedient though sometimes bumbling services of the 
Communist parties in each of the Latin American re- 
publics. 

Moscow’s success in achieving diplomatic recognition 
has shifted considerably over the last four decades. In 
the 1920s, Mexico and Uruguay became the first coun- 
tries to recognize the fledgling Soviet Union and they 
were used as headquarters for Comintern activities in 
the Caribbean area and South America, respectively. In 
1935 Colombia followed suit, but subsequently Mexico 
and Uruguay severed relations, making Colombia the 
only Latin American country recognizing the USSR at 
the outbreak of World War II. 

The wartime alliance of the Western nations with the 
Soviet Union led a relatively large number of Latin 
American countries to extend recognition—Cuba in 1942; 
Nicaragua, Chile and Costa Rica in 1944; Bolivia, Brazil, 
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the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala and Vene- 
zuela in 1945; and Argentina in 1946. With the onset of 
the cold war, however, this trend was, reversed. Several 
countries broke off relations with the Soviet Union and 
the satellite states, some on the charge that Communist 
diplomatic officials were meddling in the internal politics 
of the nations to which they were accredited. Such was 
the circumstance, for example, when the Chilean govern- 
ment of President Gabriel Gonzalez Videl withdrew its 
recognition of both the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia in 
1947. (As recently as 1959, diplomatic relations between 
the USSR and both Mexico and Argentina were similarly 
imperiled, though not severed, when Soviet diplomats 
were accused of interfering in local strikes.) 

By early 1958 there were only 19 diplomatic missions 
from the Soviet bloc in the Latin American countries. 
The USSR itself had embassies in Argentina and Mexico 
and a legation in Uruguay. Czechoslovakia had legations 
in Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia and Mexico, plus a com- 
mercial delegation in Uruguay and a consulate general 
in Colombia. In all, only seven countries of Latin Amer- 
ica were involved in formal relations with the Soviet 
Union or any of its satellites. There was no Latin Ameri- 
can nation which had relations with either Communist 
China or East Germany. 

Since the early part of 1959 the area of Communist 
diplomatic action has again widened, though not to any 
great degree. In the case of Cuba, the Castro government 
has not only recognized the Soviet Union and several of 
the satellites, but has become the first Latin American 
Country to establish relations with Communist China. 
There have been persistent reports that Brazil might 
soon re-establish relations with the USSR, severed in 
1947. In this connection, it is perhaps significant that 
Janio Quadros, who was elected President of Brazil in 
October 1960, visited both the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China on an extensive trip abroad the year before. 
Equally persistent reports that Venezuela was about to 
recognize the Soviet Union have been denied by Presi- 
dent Romulo Betancourt, though he affirmed. the estab- 
lishment of informal contacts with the USSR to discuss 
mutual problems of the oil industry. On the whole, the 
Latin American governments have remained cautious 
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on the question of formal recognition, among other rea- 
sons because they fear the effect which the establishment 
of Soviet and satellite embassies in their midst might 
have in strengthening local Communist parties and allied 
groups. 

The lack of extensive diplomatic representation has 
not prevented the Soviet Union, the satellites or Com- 
munist China from carrying on active propaganda cam- 
paigns in Latin America. Political tourism has played 
an important role in this drive to win friends and influ- 
ence the trend of events in the area. Increasingly large 
numbers of Latin Americans from all walks of life have 
been taken to the Soviet Union, to the East European 
nations, and in recent years to China as well, on all- 
expense junkets, Not infrequently, these trips are linked 
with attendace at one or another of the “world” con- 
gresses (of youth, women, trade unionists, etc.) arranged 
by the international Communist apparatus. 

It is difficult to know the exact numbers of such “tour- 
ists” each year, but it undoubtedly runs into several 
thousands. Former Senator William Benton reports an 
estimate that over $1 million a year is spent by the 
Soviet Union alone just to provide air tickets to such 
Latin American travellers to the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tain countries. A survey made in the middle of 1959 
listed the following examples of publicized free tours by 
groups of Latin Americans to the Communist countries: 
a 3l-member troupe of Bolivian folk dancers, who visited 
Prague, Moscow and Peking; a delegation of 12 Chilean 
mine union leaders who attended a World Mining Con- 
gress in Moscow; a delegation of 19 Peruvian congress- 
men and journalists, and separately a group of six lead- 
ing Peruvian lawyers, who journeyed to Moscow and 
Peking; a group of Colombian congressmen who went to 
Czechoslovakia as guests of the Czech Parliament, to 
East Germany, to Moscow where they were received by 
Premier Khrushchev, and to Peking where they talked 
with Party boss Mao Tse-tung. The same survey reported 
that in Argentina a number of lucrative scholarships for 
study in Moscow had been made available to people with- 
out knowledge of Russian, but conversant in English, 
French or German. 

It is important to note that most of this political 
“tourism” is kept more or less separate from the opera- 
tions of the Communist parties in the Latin American 
countries. The great majority of people making such 
conducted excursions are not Communists. While many 
of them are favorably disposed toward the Soviet Union, 
others are not. The total effect of the visits is difficult to 
assess. Some of the travellers come back hostile, others 
with mixed impressions; those politically inclined toward 
Communism in the first place usually return more so. It 
is possible that many who might tend to be critical have 
been influenced by Latin American ideas of courtesy 
which militate against criticism by a guest of his hosts. 

In addition to their tourist efforts, the Soviet Union 











and its satellites conduct intensive propaganda ca.. paigns 
in the Latin American countries themselves. In: ,ortant 
among the outlets for such propaganda are the “ ultural 
and social societies” operated by the bloc couniries. It 
has been reported that the number of such organizations 
operated by the USSR in the Latin American countries 
increased from 40 in 1957 to 84 in 1958. The survey 
referred to above noted the existence of 22 such centers 
in Argentina alone in 1959. 

These centers carry on a wide range of activities. They 
conduct classes in the Russian language or on cultural 
subjects, as well as provide political orientation and in- 
doctrination. They frequently act as the agents to recruit 
political “tourists,” to keep track of returned visitors, 
and to use them where possible for propagandistic pur- 
poses. Although the hard-core Communist membership 
is undoubtedly active in the “cultural societies” and 
“friendship associations”—in fact, paid posts in them 
serve as a kind of patronage for local members—the 
centers also seek to recruit known figures on the local 
cultural and political scene who have no obvious connec- 
tion with the Soviet Union. They are often successful, 
such leaders joining for a wide variety of purposes rang- 
ing from scholarly curiosity or genuine cultural interest 
through political considerations or pro-Communist incli- 
nations. 


A VARIETY OF appeals—both negative and positive— 
have been stressed by the Soviet bloc countries in 
their Latin American propaganda. There is no doubt that 
general onslaughts on U.S. “imperialism” and “war- 
mongering,” such as those made by Khrushchev during 
the 1960 session of the United Nations General Assembly, 
are intended for Latin American ears, along with others. 
Khrushchev’s frequent rattling of the H-bomb is also 
designed to have its effect on the Latin American coun- 
tries—as was very graphically brought home last summer 
when he threatened to use the bomb in connection with 
the situation in Cuba. 

The Communists’ positive appeals, however, are prob- 
ably much more important in creating favorable public 
opinion toward the Soviet Union. The USSR has been 
using with growing insistence the argument that its own 
method of achieving rapid economic growth is an exam- 
ple for the Latin Americans to follow. This kind of appeal 
is found in a speech by Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas 
Mikoyan during his visit to Mexico in November 1959, 
to open the Soviet trade exhibition there: 

“We the Soviet people, the Communists, have delivered 
a challenge. We have stated that we are catching up with 
and overtaking the United States in industrial produc: 
tion—a bold challenge. Once they laughed at us. . . . But 
when they saw that we had built rockets, satellies, atomic 
power stations, the first civilian atomic ship . . . several 
special sessions were held in the U.S. Congress . . . and 
the question of the USSR’s rate of development was dis 
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cussed ... . In this matter we possess many advantages 
over capitalism. In the United States . . . the main stimu- 
lus is profit . . 
producing 20-25 million tons (of steel) remains in- 
active. . . . It is improbable that this would happen to 
us.” 

Another basic argument used by the Soviet Union con- 
cerns the advantages of increased trade with the Com- 
munist bloc. There is little doubt that one of the principal 
objectives of Soviet policy has been to increase its trade, 
and that of the satellites, with the Latin American coun- 
tries. However, until the Castro regime in Cuba turned 
its policy in a definitely pro-Soviet direction late in 1959, 
the Communist countries had only modest success in 
this endeavor. Occasionally, in fact, Moscow has fol- 
lowed trade policies which have clashed with the interests 
of one or another of the Latin American countries. Such 
was the case in 1958 when the USSR dumped upon the 
world market a sizable amount of tin, with disastrous 
results insofar as the world price was concerned. The 
Bolivian Government protested bitterly against this ac- 
tion. At the present time, the Venezuelans are worried 
about Soviet operations in the international petroleum 
Market. 

Communist propaganda also holds out the enticement 
of the help the Soviet bloc can give to Latin America in 
its aspirations for rapid economic growth. Typical of 
the kind of appeal is the following statement by Mikoyan 
during his 1959 visit to Mexico: 


. even in the best years the capacity for 
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RUSSIA’S ARGUMENTS ARE BROUGHT TO BEAR’ 


“It goes without saying that the rate of development 
of underdeveloped countries would increase—and _ that 
would be just—if the colonial powers which robbed these 
countries returned to them what they had robbed, even 
without interest. . . . Although many of the countries 
which have rid themselves of the colonial yoke have be- 
come independent states, economically they still depend 
on capitalist monopolies. In six Arab countries, U.S. and 
British oil monopolies make monstrous profits. . . . Dur- 
ing the past nine years these Arab countries have lost 
over $6.5 billion worth of oil profits. ... We ask for an 
annual interest of 2.5 percent for our loans. . . . We are 
not looking for profits... . Apart from this, we give the 
underdeveloped countries, free of charge, licenses for the 
production of machinery and other articles on our blue- 
prints.” 

The mixing of positive with negative appeals is, of 
course, standard procedure. The Soviet Union and other 
Communist countries almost always accompany their talk 
of what they can do for the Latin American nations with 
violent attacks on the United States. Such attacks are 
made in official and unofficial Soviet propaganda mate- 
rials, as well as by the local Communist parties. 

The events in Cuba during 1959-60 represent the type 
of situation which the Soviet Union stands ready to ex- 
ploit in the Western Hemisphere. There the USSR has 
brought to bear all of its various arguments. The Cuban 
leaders at the end of 1959 turned toward the Soviet Union 
not only for economic aid, but for political and even mili- 
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tary support. The USSR responded with limited economic 
aid, plus a rash statement by Premier Khrushchev that 
in case of a U.S. attack on Cuba—which he knew very 
well was unlikely—his country would unleash the hydro- 
gen bomb on the United States. 

But this situation is not devoid of problems for the 
Soviet Union. The New York Times noted on November 
19, 1960, that the Soviet leaders appeared to be having 
second thoughts about the responsibilities they had as- 
sumed with regard to Cuba. They were reported as trying 
to convince Premier Fidel Castro to moderate his violent 
attacks upon the United States, and in particular to stop 
rattling the Soviet hydrogen bomb. As this is being writ- 
ten, moreover, there is no indication that the Soviet 
Union gives high enough priority to its stake in Cuba to 
be willing to buy the more than three million tons of 
Cuban sugar, which the United States has given notice 
it does not intend to buy in 1961. 


rr ADDITION to the direct activities of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites in Latin America, the USSR con- 
tinues to pursue its objectives through the Communist 
parties of the area. In former days, Moscow’s control over 
party activity was vaunted openly. Periodic meetings of 
the Communist International, and after World War II 
of the Communist Information Bureau, were the scene 
of the long discussions of the problems of the various 
national Communist parties, including those of Latin 
America. Reports of these discussions and of the orders 
issued to the national parties were published in the Com- 
munist press in Latin America and in other countries. 

Since the elimination of the Cominform some years 
ago, however, the methods of controlling the Communist 
parties of the hemisphere have become somewhat less 
obvious. Various pretexts have been used, such as the 
Soviet Communist Party’s 20th and 21st Congresses 
in 1956 and 1959, to gather together “fraternal dele- 
gates” from all countries for the purpose of elaborating 
the world Communist line and regional objectives. The 
latest such meeting took place during the November- 
December celebration in Moscow on the 43rd anniversary 
of the Bolshevik Revolution. 

From the beginning, the Communist parties of Latin 
America have been subordinated to Moscow. Occasion- 
ally this has been patently clear, as when in the early 
1950s the two existing Communist groups of Guatemala 
were merged after the return of the leader of one of them, 
Victor Manuel Gutierrez, from Moscow, without benefit of 
a party congress or even of a party executive committee 
meeting of either group. Usually, Soviet control is less 
apparent. 

Communist leaders from Latin America are trained 
and given refresher indoctrination courses behind the 
Iron Curtain. An American correspondent, Daniel James, 
has described one of the principal centers of such indoc- 
trination as follows: 








“In Prague, Czechoslovakia. . . . there exists ihe so. 
called Institute for the Study of Latin America:, Rela. 
tions. This Institute, which is part of the Faculty «! Inter. 
national Relations of the State College for Politi :al and 
Economic Sciences, trains agitators, spies and sa)oteurs 
for work in Latin America. The Institute has an enroll- 
ment of 750 students, some 15 percent of them enrolled 
in the School of International Relations. . . . The purpose 
in having Communists from Latin America. and Europe 
study together is to train them as teams. Upon gradua- 
tion, the Latin Americans return to their native countries 
and are later joined by European graduates, who may be 
former classmates. . “s 

From the 1920s on, the Latin American Communist 
parties, together with those in other parts of the world, 
have made it clear that their fundamental purpose is to 
“defend the Soviet Union.” They used to say so openly, 
and frequently. An outstanding instance was the declara- 
tion in 1946 of Luiz Carlos Prestes, boss of the Brazilian 
CP, that if his country should become involved in war 
with the Soviet Union, the party would support the Soviet 
Union. Every other Latin American Communist party 
followed suit. Although in the postwar era the Commu- 
nists have tended to be more reticent about their loyalty, 
they have never ceased in their eulogies of the Soviet 
Union, their constant support of its every policy, and 
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their unremitting abuse of its adversaries, particularly 
the United States. 

At the same time, an important change has come about 
in the Latin American Communists line on the Soviet 
Union during the last decade. Although they still con- 
tinue to laud the USSR as the “revolutionary fatherland” 
—which was their principal form of praise before World 
War Ii—they now lay much more stress on the Soviet 
Union’s role as an exceedingly successful example of an 
underdeveloped nation which has expanded its economy 
with great rapidity. The conclusion drawn is, of course, 
that only the Latin American Communists can direct and 
achieve a similar rapid economic growth in their own 
nations. 

There is some indication, too, that the Latin American 
parties are becoming involved in the apparently growing 
controversy between the Soviet and Chinese Communist 
parties concerning appropriate tactics to be followed by 
the world Communist movement. Should this trend de- 
velop further in the future, it is hard to tell what effect 
it would have on relations between the Communist par- 
ties and the Soviet Union, or upon the whole role of the 
USSR in the Latin American area. The apparent lineup 
of the Latin American parties with the “violent” elements 
in the international Communist movement takes on added 
significance in the light of events which have occurred 
since the advent of the Castro regime in Cuba, especially 
the latter’s seeming attempts to “export” its type of revo- 
lution to the rest of Latin America. Throughout 1960 
tumors were rife that large shipments of arms were 
reaching Cuba from the Communist countries, beyond 
the likely need of the island’s own defense. A possible 
use of these arms was indicated by the short-lived insur- 
rection attempt against the Venezuelan government in 
December 1960, which President Betancourt charged was 
instigated by Communists and supporters of Fidel Castro. 

There is a Communist party in every Latin American 
country now. At the moment, with the possible exception 
of the Cuban party, they are a potential rather than an 
actual menace to democratic development. However, 
they are a weapon which the Soviet Union always has 
at its command. 

One of the principal activities of the local Communist 
parties is the organization of a wide variety of front 
groups. These include organizations of youth, women, 
professional people, trade unionists, “peace” groups, etc. 
These national groups are all affiliated with their inter- 
national counterparts, which constitute an integral part 
of the world-wide Communist apparatus. 

The Communists have been very successful in winning 
the cooperation of non-Communist Latin Americans in 

these front organizations. Leading political figures, such 
as Mexican ex-President Lazaro Cardenas, well-known 
intellectuals in numerous countries, labor leaders and 
even businessmen have been recruited into these or- 


ganizations. 
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f Sey arguments of the indigenous Communists and 
those of the Soviet Union itself have received strong 
reinforcement during the last two years. The rise of Fidel 
Castro as the chief political figure of Cuba has provided 
a rallying point for a group of Latin American political 
life which, though not Communist, is willing to work with 
the Communists and aid their struggle to gain control 
of the nations of Latin America. 

This element we may call the Jacobin Left. They are 
exceedingly anxious to bring about a revolutionary 
change in the economic, social and political structure of 
their respective countries. They are very insistent on 
the necessity of increasing the “economic independence” 
of their countries by diversifying the partners with whom 
they trade. 

At the same time, there are elements of the Jacobin 
Left who have no faith in the efficacy of democracy. 
They argue that such fundamentals of the democratic 
system as checks and balances and the protection of 
dissident opinion are merely “traps” set by the defenders 
of the status quo to mislead the masses of the people. 
Furthermore, not believing in political democracy, they 
have no ideological opposition to the Communists and 
are perfectly willing to work with them within their 
own particular nations and in the broader international 
field. 

The Jacobin Left is not a new phonomenon in Latin 
America. A decade ago, President Juan Peron of Argen- 
tina attempted to rally this group around himself. He 
failed for many reasons to gain sufficient support to be- 
come a Hemispheric leader. Fidel Castro does not face 
most of the disadvantages which hampered Peron. Com- 
ing to power a decade later than Peron, he is able to 
take advantage of the impatience in some quarters over 
the difficulties which have confronted a number of the 
recently established democratic regimes on the conti- 
nent. 

The advent of the Jacobins in Latin American politics 
makes it possible for the Communists to develop a pro- 
tective coloration which has been difficult for them to 
achieve hitherto. Behind the screen of an “indigenous 
Latin American revolution” ostensibly led by the Jaco- 
bins, the Communists are attempting to become an ally 
or even an integral part of a movement for fundamental 
change in Latin American countries. Whether or not 
they succeed in this attempt largely depends, I think, 
on the abilities of parties of the Democratic Left, such 
as the Venezuelan Accion Democratica, the Peruvian 
Apristas and others, which are either in power or on the 
brink of power, to carry out necessary revolutionary 
changes in Latin American economic and social life in 
a gradual and democratic manner. If such reforms are 
effected, the Communists will reassume their traditional 
role in Latin American politics—that of an essentially 
alien group, directed by and serving the interests of a 
foreign imperialist power. 

















CHAMBERLIN 


HERE IS ALWAYS an element of 
«posal fascination in reading 
the type of book you once thought 
of writing yourself. I recently en- 
joyed this experience as [ went 
through the lucid, minute and schol- 
arly account of the heretics and 
heresies of Soviet Communism, pre- 
pared by one of the most gifted of 
the ever-enlarging crop of American 
scholars in Russian affairs, Robert 
Vincent Daniels (The Conscience of 
the Revolution: Communist Opposi- 
tion in Soviet Russia, Harvard, 
$10.00) . 

The subject of dissenting move- 
ments within the iron framework of 
the ruling Communist party began 
to appeal to me soon after I arrived 
in Moscow in 1922. This was between 
two waves of heresy. The sharp argu- 
ments in the highest Communist 
echelons over the seizure of power, 
over the attitude toward non-Bolshe- 
vik socialist parties and over the 
signing of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty 
already belonged to history. One still 
heard faint echoes of the protests 
of the so-called “Workers’ Opposi- 
tion”—headed by the trade unionist 
Shlyapnikov and the aristocratic old 
Bolshevik Alexandra Kollontai—on 
which Lenin clamped down at the 
10th Congress of the Communist 
party, in March, 1921. This was the 
time when the workers and sailors 
of the naval base at Kronstadt had 
rebelled with the slogan: “Long live 
free Soviets; down with the Commu- 
nist Dictatorship.” 

The Workers’ Opposition, with its 
program attacking bureaucracy and 
special privileges for high officials, 
and calling for more genuine prole- 





WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 






The Heretics 
Of Communism 


tarians in leading positions and more 
participation of workers in running 
the factories, fell far short of ad- 
vocating an end of the one-party 
system. But in the desperately bad 
physical conditions of that time 
Lenin regarded it as a germ-carrier 
of dangerous thoughts. 

Later came the “Left” opposition 
of Trotsky, joined by his former 
bitter opponents, Zinoviey and 
Kamenev, after they found them- 
selves edged out of power by the 
wily Stalin. And, after this was 
crushed by an increasing use of ad- 
ministrative repressive measures, plus 
the ineptitude of the opposition lead- 
ers themselves, came the “Right” op- 
position of Prime Minister Rykov, 
trade union chief Tomsky and lead- 
Bukharin. These 
men were shocked by the growing 
ruthlessness of Stalin’s program of 
> the more prosperous 
peasants, dragooning the others into 


ing theoretician 


“liquidating’ 


collective farms and imposing tre- 
mendous sacrifices on the whole 
population for the sake of a fast 
pace of industrialization. 

A typical quip of this period runs: 
“To rob the peasants for the benefit 
of the workers; that is the ‘Left 
deviation.’ To rob the workers for 
the sake of the peasants; that is the 
‘Right deviation.’ The correct Party 
line? To rob both the workers and 
the peasants for the sake of the 
bureaucracy.” 

By 1929 it was all over. The 
“Rights,” like the “Lefts,” had re- 
canted or were in prison or exile; 
almost all the prominent leaders of 
both groups would be destroyed in 
the great holocaust of the purges 








during the ’30s. The Soviet -iate had 
become so completely to: .litarian 
that organized heresy, even on a 
small scale, no longer existed. There 
were cliques and factionalism, both 
during and after Stalin. Bui there js 


no evidence that serious political 
differences of opinion have found 
organized expression in the Soviet 


Communist party for the last three 
decades. 

Daniels has a good sense of per- 
spective in distinguishing between the 
important and the trivial, and one 
finds in his book the high points of 
revolutionary drama, such as Trot- 
sky’s uncannily prescient prediction 
of what Lenin’s insistence on a rigid- 
ly centralized party would lead to: 
“The party organization is substi- 
tuted for the party. The Central Com- 
mittee is substituted for the party 
organization. And finally the ‘dicta- 
tor’ is substituted for the Central 
Committee.” 

The author offers several con- 
vincing reasons as to why the heretics 
always lost. He believes Trotsky 
might have made himself the succes- 
sor of Lenin in 1924. It is my 
retrospective guess that there would 
have been a still better chance for 
an overturn in the bleak and hungry 
years that began in 1929, when the 
peasant heart of Russia was stirred 
to the depths by the outrages and 
excesses of Communist-imposed col- 
lective farming. 

A combination of the Rights and 
Red Army Generals at that time 
could have brought off a political 
coup that would have been applauded 
by nine-tenths of the Soviet people 
and would have changed the course 
of Russian and European history. 
Why was no such coup prepared? 
The author is surely right when he 
spots, as a fatal weakness of almost 
all the oppositionists, their unwilling- 
ness to appeal to the Russian people 
outside the ranks of the Communist 
party. Making their struggle inside 
the Party, they were foredoomed to 
be politically smothered first, then 
physically destroyed by Stalin’s ter- 
rorist apparatus. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Britain’s Lopsided View 


By Nona Balakian 


HE REPUTATION of the Times Literary Supplement 
7. unequalled in the world today. That enduring 
and timeless British publication is the supreme standard 
by which all literary journalism is measured, particu- 
larly in America where awareness of the high seriousness 
of literature is of relatively recent origin. Indeed the 
TLS has been a kind of thorn in the side of the larger 
American literary supplements, making them aspire at 
times to an unreasonably lofty level and, failing at this, 
drawing to themselves criticism that is essentially un- 
justified. What these super-critics fail to see is that the 
TLS is a unique British phenomenon, a cultural institu- 
tion as fixed and autonomous as its ancient universities. 
Just as no Oxford or Cambridge don could conceivably 
break through the conventional academic mold, so no 
single British author or artist can hope to filter through 
the dense anonymous facade of the TLS to herald a new 
dawn. A towering mound of tradition—like eternity it- 
self—lies in wait, diminishing the reality of the moment, 
affixing all things to their proper place in the scale. 

Like all British institutions, the TLS has felt the pres- 
sures of the new era, and one of its boldest gestures to- 
ward it has been a relaxing of characteristic British 
resistance to American culture. In a society which is 
beginning to admit the culture of the working class, it is 
no longer possible to continue the myth of the raw, the 
uncouth, the mercenary American, The very traits once 
held against us are now seen as worthy of being 
emulated. America is now equated with vigor, freshness, 
originality, and is earning respect for achieving a success- 
ful mass culture. In 1958, in a massive special issue 
titled “The American Imagination,” the TLS sang a paean 
of praise to America that was tantamount to admission 
into the “Commonwealth of Cultured Nations.” It told 
the world that we had “arrived.” 

In the fall of 1960, directing the same close scrutiny 
upon Britain itself, in a sequel called “The British Imagi- 
nation,” the TLS proceeds with much greater caution. 
The newness, the vitality it admired in the American arts, 
in England are given a heavy-handed evaluation. They 
cannot exist for themselves, merely to give pleasure, but 
must have a “national” or “social” purpose. For just as 


——— 
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it appeared to have discovered America last year, so this 
year the TLS has discovered an England that is in the 
throes of social revolution. The editorial writer speaks of 
“the consciousness of having grown and changed in the 
most alarming and unexpected way.”, He adds, ingenu- 
ously: “We tend to be ignorant of the deepest revolutions 
in our own lives until chance in the form of a stranger’s 
remark jolts us into an awareness of them.” 

The “jolt,” the sudden impact, is overwhelming. In 
contrast to the promise of tomorrow, the bright vistas 
of yesteryear now appear dull and dim. A carping, self- 
deflating tone dominates nearly all the articles particu- 
larly when the achievements of the recent past are dis- 
cussed. For once, poise, perspective, sense of balance are 
thrown to the wind. 

British autobiography, however entertaining, has never, 
it is maintained, been really interested in the analysis of 
ideas: The British have no Julian Bendas, nor “even an 
effective Alfred Kazin.” Instead: “Our memories are 
cluttered with nannies, teas under the limes, the sound 
of bat on ball and witty Oxford conversation.” 

By current TLS standards, postwar Britain has pro- 
duced only four novelists worth bothering about: C, P. 
Snow, Anthony Powell, Angus Wilson and Graham 
Greene. (There’s a condescending reference to Kingsley 
Amis as a comic writer.) But good as these are, they are 
not Saul Bellow (creator of that four-star model of Ameri- 
can vitality, Augie March). “Our novelists have been con- 
spicuously reticent in showing their characters at work,” 
the article writer complains, and by work he means work. 
British writers just aren’t in touch: Elizabeth Bowen, 
P. H. Newby, Ivy Compton-Burnett do not tell us of “the 
problems of our time”; they are “too narrowly literary.” 
Only Wilson and Greene are seen as presenting “a real- 
istic picture of the world we live in.” And not only does 
the English novel lack a Saul Bellow to give it “life,” “the 
sad truth is that we have no women writers comparable in 
wit and intelligence to Miss Mary McCarthy or in real 
sensibility to Carson McCullers.” 

It is only in its comic vision that the modern English 
novel is deemed superior, and this because it serves a 
social and moral purpose. Again the kudos go to Angus 
Wilson and Anthony Powell (no mention of Iris Murdoch, 
John Braine, Keith Waterhouse, etc.) . Here the Americans 
are brought down a peg or two. For while English comic 











writers always make a social point, the humor of a James 
Thurber or S. J. Perelman is best characterized as “pure.” 
(Crossing the Atlantic must “purify” humorous writers. ) 
Iris Murdoch (has no one heard of her?) seems to us a 
“purer” comic writer than either of these American 
writers, as does Joyce Cary (also curiously ignored). 

There are other confusions. While British music and 
ballet are extolled for becoming more “national,” English 
poetry is charged with being “aggressively British,” in- 
sular and regional in tone, the model today being Robert 
Graves of the “modest, good poem” rather than the 
cosmopolite T. S, Eliot or Ezra Pound. This article con- 
sists mainly of paraphrased opinions of a visiting Ameri- 
can poet-critic and it somehow manages to lump together 
William Plomer, John Betjeman, Edwin Muir and Philip 
Larkin. 


RELATED ESSAY begins by berating the English for 

becoming increasingly insensitive to their language, 
for cultivating an anti-style so widespread that it threatens 
to break through social barriers. But the situation has its 
brighter side where the British imagination is concerned. 
A new realism has hit the theater of the East End, and 
by juxtaposing the non-literary language of Shelagh 
Delaney and Arnold Wesker to that of Joel Chandler 
Harris, Mark Twain and Ernest Hemingway, the TLS 
writer makes it all sound very respectable and valid. 
(Americans to the rescue again! ) 

An inferiority complex before the U.S. in the areas 
of education and science appears more justified. There 
is poignance in the writer’s bald statement that “Britain 
is the poor relation in the U.K.-U.S.-U.S.S.R. triangle.” 
The British imagination in science, for one, is evidently 
hampered by economics. 

But lest it appear to be over-pessimistic and out of line 
with “the raw, new ideas stirring contemporary England,” 
the TLS also does some judicious yea-saying. It approves 
of the “practical criticism” of F. R. Leavis and Richard 
Hoggart, who see literature as a moral concern: “the 
criticism of a society strenuously responding to what 
threatens its healih.” For much the same “health” reasons, 





In Coming Issues: 


SERMONS AND SODA-WATER 
By John O’Hara 
Reviewed by David T. Bazelon 






CHALLENGE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
By Harry B. Ellis 
Reviewed by Walter Z. Laqueur 


THE LAST OF THE JUST 
By Andre Schwarz-Bart 
Reviewed by Shimon Wincelberg 





one suspects, it champions the new attitude towar:: poetry 
as “a gesture of response to life,” and as “a socially co. 
operative activity.” It not only favors the new movies 
which, unlike the novels, picture the working c! isses as 
persons, but suggests that they are superior to th« purely 
artistic ones of the recent past. (Does no one re:nember 
Kind Hearts and Coronets, Brief Encounter, The Fallen 
Idol, etc. etc.?) 

The TLS also sees a future for the British imazination 
in television and radio where the shining light these days 
is the playwright Harold Pinter of The Caretaker fame. 
It even sees scope for the imagination in jazz which is 
characterized as “a manifestation of class feeling ...a 
democratic revolt in the field of culture.” And it feels 
encouraged by the recent tendency in ballet toward a 
more national choreography that emphasizes narrative 
and folk tradition, Presumably this will turn an “aristo- 
cratic” medium into a “democratic” one. But will the 
result be more imaginative? 

The most striking demonstration of confusion between 
artistic values and utilitarian ends appears in the articles 
on British music (almost solely restricted to Vaughan 
Williams and Benjamin Britten), British sculpture and 
architecture. It is here that the need rises to defend 
subsidized art: “As the Middle Ages proved so well, a 
reasonable amount of talent can always be found and 
made by training and by the prospect of a living after- 
wards.” It is not on the grounds of imagination but of 
art in the service of society that the impersonal style of 
contemporary British architecture is justified. 

Defining a national imagination is a task that calls for 
imagination. A mere sampling of these articles, with their 
heavy, tiresomely repetitious, impersonal style will sug- 
gest that imagination is not one of the TLS’s stronger 
features. But the initial error, perhaps, was in conceiving 
a British imagination without its Irish, Scotch and Welsh 
components. It is from this mixture that British culture 
derives its marvelous variety, its flexibility, its breadth 
and depth. I do not mean that the TLS should have 
carried separate articles on the contributions of these 
groups—that is something too intangible. But some con- 
crete evidence should have been given of the effect this 
three-fold heritage has had on the Anglo-Saxon imagina- 
tion. Without it, there could not have been that incredible 
conglomeration of practicalness and idealism, common 
sense and fantasy, earthiness and lyric vision, tradition 
and experiment that is the sum total of the British 
imagination. 

Undeniably Britain is H. G. Wells, George Orwell and 
C. P. Snow, but it is also William Blake and John Donne 
and Dylan Thomas; it is James Joyce and Virginia Woolf 
and E. M. Forester; it is Lewis Carroll, and Walter de la 
Mare. ‘The influences of this diverse latter group have 
not, thank heaven, completely vanished yet, though it 
appears to suit the purpose of the TLS at the moment 
not to recognize or even to remember them. 
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Kinsmen and Kissing Cousins 


The Faces of Blood Kindred. 
By William Goyen. 
Random. 167 pp. $3.50. 


THE RELATIVES produced by Phyl- 
lis Bentley and William Goyen can’t 
stand each other. Otherwise, they 
have no resemblance to persons who 
live and die. They are not, however, 
the inventions of their authors. For, 
although, even in juxtaposition, Miss 
Bentley and Goyen appear to have 
nothing in common at first reading, 
the “characters” of both books soon 
seem strangely closer to each other 
than kissing cousins and finally are 
identified as unquestionably kinsmen 
descended from the same morocco- 
bound set of family fiction. 

Miss Bentley’s reputation is based 
on her 17 Yorkshire textile industry 
novels which generally follow the in- 
tertwined fortunes of an old-estab- 
lished textile family and mill-hand 
family for three generations. Be- 
ginning one of these chronicles, the 
reader can accept Miss Bentley’s 
thetoric as 1810 period décor. After 
hundreds of pages of it one can 
rarely notice that the old diction is 
no longer appropriate. Unfortunately, 
everything embarrassing sticks out 
more in a short story. Miss Bentley 
has a touching faith in the efficacy 
of allusions to Marxist or Freudian 
theories as substitutes for descriptive 
development of a situation or char- 
acter, 

In her 


and technological progress precipi- 


novels, local political 


economic, cultural or 
amorous crisis after another, each 
of which Miss Bentley mentions, in- 
terrupts and laminates in rapid and 
regular succession. But, despite a 
warp of strikes, Luddites, Oastlerites, 
Chartists, Home Rule and _ conse- 
quences without which there’d be no 
woof at all to the plots, the result 
is about as illuminating as a standard 
colleze dictionary on the same ma- 
teria!. Lacking the constant variety 


tates one 
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Kith and Kin. 
By Phyllis Bentley. 
Macmillan. 224 pp. $3.95. 


and profusion of her novels’ sus- 
pended outlines of incidents, Miss 
Bentley’s short stories can’t repro- 
duce a comparable illusion of credi- 
bility. In addition, she is limited to 
seven basic “characters,” lay figures 
who from book to book change little 
more than their names. In this col- 
lection they have to reappear too 
often too soon for their inadequate 
disguises, once even masquerading 
as Hamlet and his family! 

Nevertheless, it’s hard not to feel 
a certain respect for Miss Bentley’s 
total endeavor and for what has be- 
come an outmoded concern with the 
effect property and power have on 
loving relations. 

Goyen’s stories are more a la 
mode, loaded with lyricism and sig- 
nificances which rise like a bump 
whenever one of his kin-types trips 
over a memory. So it’s odd how fre- 
quently his short stories start off 
sounding curiously like Miss Bent- 
ley’s; as if his elegancies and her 
dated speech were also more related 
than not. Compare these random 
samples: 

¢ “The reason lay here, if one 
could but penetrate it.” (B) 

¢ “Sometimes several sudden 
events will happen together so as to 
make you believe they have a single 
meaning if twould but come clear.” 
(G) 

¢ “How often do we not discover 
that a series of mystifying events has 
a simple but astounding explanation, 
concealed perhaps for a_ lifetime, 
in the hearts of those concerned.” 
(B) 

e “But few people know the cir- 
cumstances of his coming to power 
and wealth. That is the tale to be 
told.” (G) 

e “The story moves on now an- 
other dozen years.” (B) 


Reviewed by May Natalie Tabak 
Author, “But Not For Love,” 
“A Fish Is Not A Pet” 


But, if Goyen’s take-off, characters 
and plot seem to me nearly as per- 
sonal as a regional accent, there is 
that about his writing which I’m 
sure is made up out of his own head 
and had best speak for itself. I quote 
as typical the last paragraph of the 
title story, The’ Faces of Blood 
Kindred: 

“But the look upon Jame’s face 
that moment that night in a strange 
city where the cousin had come to 
passing recognition and had found 
a transient homage, bore the haunt- 
ing question of ancestry; and though 
he thought he had at last found and 
cleared for himself something of 
identity, a particle of answer in the 
face of the world, had he set any- 
thing at peace, answered any speech- 
less question, atoned for the blind 
failing, the outrage and the pain on 
the fact of his blood kindred? That 
glance, struck like a blow against 
ancestral countenance, had left a 
scar of resemblance, ancient and un- 
changing through the generations, on 
the faces of the grandmother, of the 
aunts, the cousins, his own father 
and his father’s father; and would 
mark his own face longer than the 
stamp of any stranger’s honor that 
would change nothing.” 

The book is full of passages just 
as good. Or better. 










“Let ErsENHOWER HAVE peace. Let 
him have peace, even though he has 
brought neither peace nor hope to the 
millions of slaves around the world to 
whom he once spoke of liberation. Let 
him have peace, even though our own 
soldiers—we think of the RB-47 fliers 
who are captive in Soviet prisons —are 
abandoned. We pray he will never real- 
ize what a total, desperate failure he was, 
compared with what he might have been. 
Wewould not wish 
to visit so bitter a 
preception on any 
man, let alone a 
good man.” 















From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
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150 E. 35 St., New York 
16, N. Y., for free copy. 
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e ° declares that the Jewish | «ast of = 
Varieties of Sex Purim in 17th-century Eu: pe de- J 

generated into a Bacchannali«n orgy, 
With an adroit phrase—“a so: .iewhat, - 
Love In Action. Reviewed by Robert E. Fitch as it were, Pauline attitu:c”—he fer 
By Fernando Henriques. Author, “The Decline and Fall of Sex”; manages to intimate that Saint Paul 
Dutton. 432 pp. $5.95. Dean, Pacific School of Religion preferred homosexual to hete: osexual - 

consummations. But in the Ejistle to 

Now AT LAST you can read all as does the text. Indeed a very large the Corinthians Paul explicit!» names ie 
about it. and pretty well see all about number of them pays respect to that homosexuals, along with _ thieves, a 
it, with Fernando Henriques’ Love Jn breast fetishism which is said to be idolaters and drunkards, as among ee 
Action. The 12 chapters begin with peculiar to our society. In addition those who cannot inherit the king. sa 
“Preparation for Sexual Life,” and there is a painting of a rape, two dom of God. Again, after citing the bi 
come to a proper climax with “Extra- illustrations of sexual intercourse, Abbé Dubois’ scandalized report of ys 
Marital Sexual] Intercourse.” The 24 three pictures of flagellation, five women who have “divine _ inter- ‘ 
photographic plates plus the 27 ad- scenes from a_ bordello, assorted course” with temple “gods” in order ed 
ditional illustrations help one to orgies, miscellaneous erotica, a side to cure barrenness, Henriques creates Wh 
visualize whatever may be obscure _ view of steatopygia, an engraving of a separate paragraph of one sentence 
in the text. the “Triumph of Priapus,” and, in just to remind us that Dubois, as a ri 
The scope of the undertaking is conclusion, a caricature of a prosti- Catholic priest, must be prejudiced. ba 
tremendous. In little more than 400 tute. All this, no doubt, is very in- Yet one who was neither a Catholic sar 
pages the author is able to present an structive. While it may be prurience nor a priest—the Voltaire of the <i 
amazing variety of sexual customs. for me to enumerate such things, it Essai sur les moeurs—expressed the il 
He deals with pre-marital sexual be- cannot have been prurience to put same revulsion about similar _prac- it 
havior, with the fetishes of modesty them there in the first place. tices. Henriques would not under- ‘. 
and of beauty, with the rituals of One of the photographic plates stand that what unites the anti-cleri- z. 
love-making, courtship and coitus. presents four conceptions of the bust cal Voltaire with the Catholic Abbé the 
with love magic, with marriage rites in the 19th century. We might ask Dubois is a common concern for man pee 
and with divorce. Everything in the — what it is doing in this book. Is it as a civilized human being. I 
record from Africa, Asia, Europe, art?—Hardly! Is it science?—No! Almost as bad as the clergy and . 
Australia, the Americas, and assorted Is it a study in anatomy?—Not _ the moralists are the classical anthro- ny 
archipelagoes goes into a kaleido- exactly! Is it a significant part of pologists. These men had an evolu- doe 
scopic picture of all possible sexual the history of sexual folkways?— tionary framework which moved ee 
relationships. Whether it be called Only peripherally! What it finally from primitive Communism and a 
normal or abnormal, whether it be comes down to is an instance of promiscuity to modern individualism, ‘ee 
the expression of . an idealizing erudite voyeurism masquerading as monogamy and capitalism. While this a 
spirituality or the twist of dirt, ig- the science of sociology. framework was an artificial one, it a 
norance, lechery, sadism and super- Henriques, of course, means to be did have the merit of raising the . 
stition—it is here. quite objective in the presentation realistic question of survival. Why is rit 
Like other persons in his profes- of his findings. Consequently there Greek philosophy of more enduring aa 
sion Henriques flavors his anthro- are some interferences with his meth- value than Greek pederasty? Why do oe 
pology with a touch of atavism. At od which he cannot tolerate. One of we observe Roman law today more a 
any rate he shows a marked prefer- _these is morality. He deplores “a widely than Roman orgies? As 4 a 
ence for what he calls “simple so- subjective good or bad,” rejects devout relativist Henriques never In 
cieties” over more sophisticated cul- “vague judgments of a moral kind,” asks the big question: Why do s0 3 
tures. At the end of the book there will have nothing to do with “what many of the patterns of his preferred i. 
is a careful index of 126 “simple are called moral standards.” The only “simple societies” vanish before the a. 
societies.” There may be times when objective criterion is the hedonistic. impact of a sophisticated society? The 
the modern reader will feel that these The true universal, as we learn at The Postscript of the book is 4 thin, 
“simple societies” are much too _ the end of chapter five, isthe pleasure | one-page sermonette on the true . 
simple to have anything to say to principle. This derives from the en- gospel of relativism. Here we are cu 
him. But he should be reminded that joyment which comes from the pre- reminded that the principal business Biles 
piety before the primitive is the — established harmony of the male and before us is to have children, and ne 
mark of a liberated intelligence. female genitals. to satisfy our sexual needs. if we edge 
The illustrations in the book do Henriques also has difficulty with can approach this business “with a with 
not show the same passion for variety the churches and with the clergy. He mind less full of righteousness,” we ., 
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can appreciate the infinite number of 
possibilities that lies before us. None 
is more “correct” than another. In- 
deed, ali approaches are “merely dif- 
ferent ways of solving the same 
problem.” Or is it barely possible 
that some of them are ways of ex- 
acerbating the problem? 

In brief, what we have here is an 
existentialist sociology of sex, in 
which cultural relativism comes to 
reinforce the notion that the one 
thing of irreducible importance is 
that each of us should make his own 
free choice. There are only two ques- 
tions which will trouble the layman. 
Why should I bother to choose? If 
no one solution is more “correct” 
than another, why not leave you with 
your paganism and me with my 
puritanism and maintain a tolerant 
status quo? How can I make a 
choice? If there are no standards 
with any objective validity, then 
choice becomes an affair of caprice 
or of convenience. But once again, 
the simplest thing in a truly simple 
society would be not to choose at all. 

In justice to Henriques it should 
be remarked that here and there, in 
a discreetly permissive manner, he 
does hint at certain criteria to gov- 
ern choice. He reminds us that no 
such thing as general promiscuity 
is tolerable, and that socially ap- 
proved promiscuity must be of the 
planned variety, as in the ghotul of 
the Murias. He looks with favor on 
free marriage, and on the institution 
of the cicisbeo. He suggests that the 
practice of public nudity might be 
one way to curb the impulse toward 
immodesty. 

In spite of the frame of reference 
in which all this comes to us, it must 
be said again that this book is most 
extensively and variously informing. 
The curious reader will find every- 
thine elucidated, with illustrations, 
from clitoridectomy and infibulation 
lo the soixante-neuf. Certainly if he 
lakes in all this, he will, with refer- 
ence to sex, be much more knowl- 
tdgevble. It is a question whether, 
With reference to love, he will be any 
the wiser, 
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Black Africa Speaks 


Reviewed by George P. Murdock 


Mellon Professor of Anthropology, 
University of Pittsburgh 


An African Treasury. 
Edited by Langston Hughes. 
Crown. 207 pp. $3.50. 


THE DELUGE OF recent writing on 
Africa comes almost wholly from 
Caucasians with European cultural 
backgrounds. Langston Hughes, with 
the insight befitting a poet, has con- 
ceived the novel idea of letting Afri- 
cans speak for themselves, and has 
assembled a volume of diverse con- 
tributions written exclusively by 
people of African birth and blood. 
Roughly a third of the content con- 
sists of articles, another third of 
original stories, and the remainder 
of essays, poems and miscellaneous 
literary productions, Many are here 
published for the first time. Except 
for an occasional translation, all were 
composed in English. The authors, 
consequently, come mainly from 
African 
British rule. In backgrounds, how- 
ever, they range from a Nigerian 
metalworker and a South African 
dockworker to such well-known po- 


countries formerly under 


litical figures as Tom Mboya and 
Kwame Nkrumah. 

The editor has _ substantially 
achieved his objective. Out of the 
collection there emerges an_ in- 
tangible impression of both novelty 
and authenticity. It is by no means, 
however, a unitary impression but 
one compounded of at least three 
disparate elements. One is the herit- 
age of an indigenous literary tradi- 
tion of unquestioned merit. The hand- 
ful of folktales and proverbs pre- 
sented in translation provide only 
pallid examples, but the influence of 
tradition on the form and content of 
modern stories is often very clear, 
and a Ghanaian, writing on “Akan 
Poetry,” utters a profound ethnologi- 
cal truth when he states: “We do 
not spend time on the daffodils or 
the nightingale or on reflections on 
abstract beauty 
themselves, but only in relation to 


as things in 








social experience.” A second com- 
ponent, repeatedly manifested in 
writers from the recently emerging 
nation-states, is an exuberant note of 
pride, hope and youthful confidence. 
Third, in contrast, the authors from 
South Africa, nearly half of them 
now in exile, voicé unmistakably the 
bitterness and despair generated by 
the progressive humiliation of their 
race in that tragic country. In the 
words of one of them: “This is what 
is so terrifying about being black 
in South Africa, this maniacal desire 
to revenge. .. .” 

The catholicity of the editor's 
canons of choice deserves praise. 
There are extracts from the “lonely 
hearts” columns of the local press. 
There are examples of odd but de- 
lightful uses of English, as when 
Tutuola speaks of a woman as being 
“under pregnancy.” There is an 
article on “Renascent Africa” which 
outscores any European diplomat in 
its multiplicity of political cliches. 
There are such striking poetic ex- 
pressions of négritude—blond Nor- 
dicism in blackface—as the following 
by Francis Ernest Kobina Parkes of 
Ghana: 

Give me black souls, 

Let them be black 

Or chocolate brown 

Or make them the 

Color of dust— 

Dustlike, 

Browner than sand. 

But if you can 

Please keep them black. 

The volume even contains an oc- 
casional item of historical interest. 
According to Peter Abrahams, at a 
time when he, Nkrumah and Jomo 
Kenyatta were members of an Afri- 
can colony in London, “Nkrumah 
proposed that we form a secret so- 


ciety called The Circle, and that each 












of us spill a few drops of our blood 
into a bowl and so take a blood oath 


of secrecy and dedication to the 


emancipation of Africa.” The pro- 
posal came to nought when Kenyatta, 








idea as childish. 


Few persons interested in Africa, 


subsequently the alleged head of the 
Mau Mau movement and now im- 
prisoned in Kenya, ridiculed the 


laymen or specialists, will ‘ail to 
find in this unpretentious book ele. 
ments of novelty and charm as well 
as grounds for a broadening of per. 
spectives. 





Money in American Politics 


The Costs of Democracy. 
By Alexander Heard. 
North Carolina. 439 pp. $6.00. 


AsouT $200 MILLION was spent by 
American political parties and can- 
didates on the recent election cam- 
paigns. This may appear less stag- 
gering if we note that it takes the 
same amount just to advertise each 
year’s crop of automobiles to the 
American public. But even if we are 
prepared to accept the expenditure 
of such sums as inevitable costs of 
modern campaigning, many remain 
uneasy and suspicious that money 
feeds the roots of political evil. 

Plainly, reliable knowledge about 
campaign finance is badly needed. 
Not since 1932 had there been a 
major scholarly effort to ferret out 
the necessary facts from the maze of 
obscure contributors, multiple cam- 
paign committees, and sometimes re- 
luctant politicians. Alexander Heard’s 
excellent new book, The Costs of De- 
mocracy, is likely to stand for a con- 
siderable period as the authoritative 
guide to the role of money in Amer- 
ican politics. Dr. Heard is Profes- 
sor of Political Science and Dean of 
the Graduate School at the University 
of North Carolina. There, since 
1953, he has directed a team of 
scholars in the predigious research 
which has culminated in this final re- 
port. 

Five major phases of campaign 
finance are explored: the effect of 
expenditures on the outcome of elec- 
tions; contributing as a form of po- 
litical behavior; the sources of funds; 
devices for fund raising and their 
effects on party organization and 
nominations; and a _ concluding 


critique of efforts at legal regulation. 
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Reviewed by Herbert Garfinkel 


Associate Professor of Political Science, 
Michigan State University 


The study is too extensive for an 
overall detailed summary, but a sig- 
nificant sampling may be had by ex- 
amining Heard’s answers to a few se- 
lected questions. 

¢ Does money win elections? 
When Americans ask this question, 
they want to know whether Demo- 
crats really do operate at a disad- 
vantage as compared to Republicans. 
Heard maintains that the extent of 
the disadvantage is frequently exag- 
gerated in the folklore of American 
politics. Financial differences be- 
tween the Democratic and Republi- 
can parties are more moderate than 
between major European parties. 
Also, differences between Republi- 
cans and Democrats tend to be mis- 
perceived because Republicans shift 
their money around between multiple 
committees more than their counter- 
parts. Thus, the same money may 
be counted several times in a cumu- 
lative totaling. But the general view 
is correct that Republicans raise and 
spend the most. “On the average 
across the country Republican candi- 
dates in 1952 and 1956 had at least 
half again as much money spent 
on their behalf as did their Demo- 
cratic opponents.” 

Prior to the victories of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt and Harry Truman, 
historical experience strikingly sup- 
ported the conclusion that elections 
are won by candidates who spend the 
most money. In every Presidential 
election from 1904 through 1928 this 
correlation held, including the 1912 
and 1916 Democratic victories, which 
were the only times that Democrats 








spent more than Republicans. How. 
ever, like the slogan, “As Maine 
goes, so goes the nation,” this gen- 
eralization collapsed in the five 
Roosevelt-Truman elections, each of 
which the Democrats won despite 
greater expenditures by their rivals. 

Money clearly is important in in- 
fluencing a number of “controllable 
campaign activities” like organiza- 
tional work and propaganda efforts. 
However, many influences on elec- 
tions, such as the candidates’ personal 
qualities, the context of issues and 
the predispositions of voters, are not 
crucially determined by moderate 
differences in campaign expenditures. 

Heard’s conclusion is that money 
has more influence on party nomina- 
tions than it does on the outcome of 
electoral contests. 

© Why do donors give? It is com- 
monly believed that campaign con- 
tributors have some sort of quid pro 
quo in mind, and that political influ- 
ence is available at a price. This be- 
lief obtains credence from the in- 
stances of influence peddling which 
are exposed from time to time. Heard 
finds that corrupt practices regula- 
tions and investigations have greatly 
improved the situation since the 19th 
century. The sometimes sordid rec- 
ord is not disputed, but Heard assails 
the naive cynicism which grossly 
over-simplifies the motivations of 
politicians. They are rarely for sale 
to the highest monetary bidder if 
only because “politicians prize votes 
more than dollars.” Dollars are 
badly needed for vote-attracting cam- 
paigns; however, politicians cannot 
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afford to accept donations tied to 
yote-losing policies. 

The motivations of donors are al- 
so complex, and there is no sharp 
and clear division between selfish- 
ness and altruism in political con- 
tributing anymore than elsewhere. 
Giving money to political campaigns 
js a form of political action. It is a 
way of furthering ideological be- 
liefs and policies, of identifying with 
a candidate or a party, of conforming 
to group mores that giving, like vot- 
ing, is a mark of civic virtue. The 
incentive to give as a means to influ- 
ence is also manifold rather than 
singular. Some give hoping for spe- 
cific governmental favors (patron- 
age, franchises, etc.); some more 
generally use money as a ticket of 
admission to the political world (en- 
tree and good will); some give be- 
cause they are dunned by business 
or professional clients or associates. 
The latter donate not to obtain po- 
litical privileges but to remain in the 
good graces of the solicitor in the 
private business world. And a few 
take out “insurance” by donating to 
both parties and to competing candi- 
dates. 

Heard’s conclusion is that, in poli- 
tics, “he who pays the piper does 
not always call the tune.” 

¢ Who contributes? Millions of 
people contribute, not just a few “fat 
cats.” There are tens of thousands 
who donate several hundred dollars 
each. In 1952, for example, 150,000 
people each gave at least $100; 20,- 
000 each gave at least $500; 200 
each gave at least $10,000. Alto- 
gether, there were about 3,000,000 
persons who donated money to a 
party or candidate in the 1952 elec- 
tion. 

Contrary to the underdog image 
of the Democratic party, “big givers 
show up importantly in both parties 
and on behalf of many opposing can- 
didates.” Democrats do fare poorly 


at the apex of the business world 
where corporation officials are al- 
| Most unanimously Republicans. At 
the base, the money divides more 
evenly, and in some business areas 
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Democrats obtain a larger propor- 
tion of the donations. Gifts to Dem- 
ocrats of $1,000 or more tend to 
come from people in merchandising, 
hard and soft drinks, construction 
materials, publishing, radio, adver- 
tising, professions and public office 
holders. Republicans are favored 
with gifts of $1,000 or more by bank- 
ers, brokers, manufacturers, oil, min- 
ing, utilities, transportation, real 
estate and insurance people. 

The stereotype of the labor move- 
ment as the Democratic rich uncle is 
also exaggerated. True, labor money 
flows to Democratic candidates far 
more than to Republicans, but the 
amount of giving is limited by re- 
sources as well as by legal restraints. 
Labor money is a small proportion 
of total donations. In each of four 
elections (1952, °54, °56, ’58), the 
combined average of all national 
labor committee disbursements ran 
about $1,650,000. Furthermore, the 
decentralization of American trade 
union organization results in con- 
siderable variation in the| pattern of 
state and local election support. 
“Of crucial importance in some lo- 
calities, it is of minor importance in 
most.” 

Most difficult to investigate, for ob- 
vious reasons, is the extent and role 
of illicit sources of political support. 
These range from seekers after Gov- 
ernment defense contracts (generally 
awarded without competitive bid- 
ding) to underworld protection pay- 
ments (“ice”). The revelations of 
the Kefauver Crime Committee, 
which Heard utilizes, make disturb- 
ing but important reading. Not 
everyone will share Heard’s optimis- 
tic conclusion that “the remarkable 
thing is how little of this goes on.” 

e Are legal controls effective? 
Heard contradicts the common view 
that regulations have not worked. 
On the contrary, they are as effective 
as in any other democracy—includ- 
ing Britain—but Americans are 
characteristically zealots in demand- 
ing the impossible. There is a di- 
lemma created by the collision of 
traditionally negative objectives of 








present regulations and “the operat- 
ing requirements of the political sys- 
tem.” American reformers must 
recognize that choosing public offi- 
cials by competitive electoral proc- 
esses entails the expenses of large- 
scale public relations campaigns. 

A more positive approach is urged. 
Statutes outlawing corruption should 
of course be strengthened, but un- 
realistic limits on the amount of 
spending and giving encourage a 
cynical dishonesty as multiple cam- 
paign committees and donors struggle 
to manipulate financial arrangements 
to fit impossible statutory require- 
ments. f 

The objectives of regulation should 
be clarified to further three require- 
ments of campaign finance: Candi- 
dates should be ensured sufficient 
money to campaign effectively; their 
funds should be obtained in a man- 
ner which does not improperly obli- 
gate them; and the regulatory sys- 
tem should be administered in a 
manner which citizens can respect. 
A number of proposals have been di- 
rected to the positive implementation 
of these objectives. Governmental 
subsidies have been advocated (e.g., 
by Theodore Roosevelt, Harry Tru- 
man, Senator Richard Neuberger), 
were adopted in Puerto Rico, but 
have gotten nowhere in the States. 
More popular are income-tax de- 
ductions for political donations. 
Heard recommends these, plus regu- 
lation of broadcasting facilities to 
make them more equally available to 
candidates, and an effective system 
for public disclosure of contributions 
and expenditures. 

Reform legislation has been passed 
before, and these suggestions may 
some day be enacted. However, as 
Heard concludes, “No fundamental 
change will be effected in the United 
States in the processes of campaign 
finance, by legislation or otherwise, 
without altered public attitudes and 
without public recognition of the 
functions of campaign expenditures, 
of the propriety of giving them, and 
of the penalties for not doing so in 
socially approved ways.” 









Dublin 


Peter Perry. 
By Michael Campbell. 
Orion. 203 pp. $3.50. 


THE STATELY cITY of Dublin may 
well deserve the reputation bestowed 
on it by history and by its eminence 
as capital of the Irish Republic, but 
to anyone familiar with more typi- 
cally Irish “cities” like Galway or 
Kilkenny it seems an anomaly. With 
its wide, well-planned 18th-century 
streets, its Georgian doorways— 
quaintly shielded by canvas from the 
its mixture of 


summer sun—and 


people from all over Europe it 
strikes one as being anything but 
Irish. 
Ah, Dublin, me darlin’ you’ve 
nourished 
A strange, mixed-up family ’tis 
true. 
Here Saxon and Huguenot flour- 
ished 
Gael, Norman—a wild, hardy 
crew. 

But if Dublin epitomizes neither 
Irish life nor Irish history it has at 
least dominated Irish literature, par- 
ticularly in the 20th century. It 
broods over the work of the native 
or merely resident writer, breathing 
into each novel or play written in its 
environs something of its own ec- 
centric mannerisms and aberrations. 
One need only think of The Ginger 
Man—written by an American from 
the Bronx—to see how completely it 
can infiltrate an author’s personality. 

Its influence is not always sub- 
versive, however. Sometimes it sits 
for its portrait, and this is the role 
it plays in Peter Perry, a crisply- 
written and comic novel by a native 
Dubliner named Michael Campbell. 
Campbell has already been eulogized 
as a budding James Joyce, but the 
Unlike Joyce—in 
fact unlike any other Dublin writer 
I know of—Campbell writes outside 
the native tradition altogether. He 
is not given to rhetoric—in the best 


analogy is false. 


in a Comic Portrait 


sense of that maligned word. Al- 
though he has an IJrishman’s interest 
in speech and can recreate Dublin 
accent and idiom, he does it with a 
tone of detached amusement and in 
his own voice speaks an unadorned 
English of no particular time or 
place. But his novel is about Dublin; 
and if his manner more likely sug- 
gests Henry Green than Brendan Be- 
han he leaves no room for uncertain- 
ty about his intentions. Dublin, he 
tells us directly, is a city “where 
people believe in being themselves 
almost to the point of madness.” Of 
this he quite clearly approves. His 
heroine, who is a prime example of 
Dublin eccentricity, is also some- 
body he approves of. 

Peter Perry, whose real name is 
Patricia, is a kind of Irish Auntie 
Mame, of indefinite age and some- 
what baroque appearance. Enorm- 
ously tall, with pencil-thin form— 


" astonishing 


a perpendicular of 
length”—she has no upper teeth at 
all and her lower teeth are black. 
She wears a double-breasted tweed 
suit, smokes cigarettes constantly, 
drinks her whiskey neat, and owns 
none of the accessories other women 
regard as essential—handbag, gloves, 
compact or lipstick—except a hair- 
brush which she runs through her 
hair for hours on end. But she was 
once upon a time beautiful and was 
selected by W. B. Yeats to play the 
role of Kathleen ni Houlihan, the old 
woman who is Ireland in his sym- 
bolic play. “Not without reason had 
Yeats chosen her for Kathleen ni 
Houlihan, for the old woman—in 
the prime of her youth! Perhaps 
only a genius could have done it: 
looked into the future and recog- 
nized the symbol in the flesh.” But 
if Peter Perry in her youth has been 
the old woman who is Ireland she is 


Reviewed by David H. Greene 
Author, “J. M. Synge”; Editor, 
“An Anthology of Irish Literature” 


now in her old age the symbol of 
Dublin. Campbell leaves no room 
for uncertainty here either. 

If this elongated woman who seems 
to live entirely on tobacco and alco- 
hol and gives parties for weirdly as- 
sorted music-hall artists and residents 
of Bohemia—‘“would you 
play, boy, and have all the characters 
fond of one another?”—strikes us 


write a 


as being a bizarre symbol of stately 
Dublin, it is because Campbell would 
have us know that she epitomizes 
what is unique and imperishable in 
his native city. For all her eccen- 
tricities Peter Perry is a “great and 
magical person” who has miraculous- 
ly preserved her love of life and her 
youthfulness. Like the _ stately 
streets and Georgian squares of the 
city, she may not be Irish, but she is 
singular, dignified and capable of 
restoring some of those virtues to 
the people who come under her in- 
fluence. 

Peter Perry’s career, I gather, is 
intended to provide a semi-comic alle- 
gory of the city itself. She has been 
victimized by Lambert Newcomb, an 
actor in an English travelling com- 
pany; by Captain Perry, the “best 
gymnast in the British army,” who 
was also a practical joker and 
“travelled in elastic” before he de- 
serted here; then by Tommy Kin- 
sella, current star of the Dublin mu- 
sic-hal] stage. Even her nephew has 
come to her for what she can give 
him—a place to live while he goes 
to college. Finally there is James 
Pettigrue, a gentle con-man from 
London who makes the last assault on 
Peter by impersonating her husband 
of 30 years ago and attempting to 
extort a fortune which she no longer 
possesses. How he too retreats in 
failure is the story of Peter Perry’s 
—and Dublin’s—ultimate victory. 
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SHIPLEY 


The Conquering Hero. Book by Larry 
Gelbart, from a story by Preston Sturges. 
Music by Moose Charlap. Lyrics by Normal 
Gimbel. Preser.ed by Robert Whitehead 
and Roger L. Stephens. At the ANTA 
Theatre. (Closed.) 

Show Girl. Music, lyrics and sketches 
by Charles Gaynor. Additional sketches by 
Ernest Chambers. Presented by Oliver 
Smith, James A. Doolittle and Charles 
Lowe. At the O’Neill Theatre. 

Gilbert and Sullivan Repertory. Staged 
by Dorothy Raedler. Presented and con- 
ducted by Julius Rudel. At the City 
Center. 


oT EVEN the Play-of-the-Month 
Nov advertises a masterpiece 
a month. Between Sophocles and 
Shakespeare there rolled 2,000 years. 
Why then are we impatient at a 
bad season? 

The American theater, not long 
ago, gave birth to a galaxy of great 
musicals. Starting with Oklahoma 
and culminating in My Fair Lady 
(still on Broadway), they found a 
formula of borrowing from another 
form—both were fashioned from 
plays—and establishing a fresh pat- 
tern. 

It was not an original formula, 
but it was vitalized by a surging 
spirit and a gay collaboration that 
made the musical the finest expres- 
sion of our recent theater. Others in 
the bright mood are Brigadoon, 
Finian’s Rainbow, South Pacific, 
Kiss Me, Kate. Then, as suddenly as 
it had freshened, the borrowing 
formula somehow seemed to grow 
stale. 

Only one of the new musicals this 
season seems to have followed this 
paticrn of tasteful growth from an- 
other work. Yet in spite of lavish ex- 
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penditure and care, this one—Came- 
lot—shows a decided thinning of the 
vein. 

All the other new musicals have 
frankly returned to the older pattern 
of noise and stir, to a scatter-brained 
rush of rather disconnected and 
rather silly “numbers” centered upon 
a star. One advertisement quotes a 
critic’s “praise”: “Silly fun, loud 
fun, fast fun, old-fashioned fun.” 
But they depend upon what the 
Times’ critic calls “the personal gifts 
of the chief performers”: Tammy 
Grimes, Maurice Evans, Lucille Ball. 
The star’s the thing. 

The brash and brassy musical 
reaches the season’s low point in 
The Conquering Hero, in which the 
hero is a heel. In Preston Sturges’ 
story, Woodrow Truesmith, dis- 
charged from the Army for hay 
fever, is brought home to mother 
by a group of marines who pass him 
off as a hero. He is elected mayor of 
his home town. His last-minute con- 
fession does not wipe out the bad 
taste and comic strip level of the 
childish war scene, the infantile 
travesty of patriotism, mother-love 
and religion—and a lot of noise. The 
star, Tom Poston, cannot counter- 
balance the inane vulgarity of the 
evening. 

Since these shows depend upon 
the star, what is more natural than 
to eliminate the noisy trimmings and 
give us the luminary alone? Substi- 
tuting good taste for noise and 
cleverness for corn, Carol Channing 
in Show Girl shows us that a girl 
can be a show. She brings along one 
good comic, Jules Munshin, and a 
background quartet, the neatly styled 


The Star—Not the Play — 
Is the Thing on Broadway 


French singers, Les Quat’ Jeudis. 
And she gives us good fare. 

As a performer Carol Channing 
has matured. She builds disarming 
ease and quiet grace into strong ap- 
peal. She is at her best in her deft 
burlesques of Sophie Tucker; of 
Lynn Fontanne (with Munshin as 
Alfred Lunt) getting ready for the 
Monday cleaning of the Lunt-Fon- 
tanne Theatre; of Marlene Dietrich, 
revealing that Carol is physically en- 
dowed as well; and in a series 
contrasting the old sentimental musi- 
cals (“In Our Teeny Little Weeny 
Nest For Two”) with the modern 
murky ones (“This Is a Darned Fine 
Funeral”). She also does well in a 
gory article called “Switchblade 
Bess.” 

Two other numbers stand out. 
Jules Munshin has a superb travesty, 
“S. Eureka Presents,” capturing 
major impresario S. Hurok. Finally, 
Carol Channing with the French 
quartet tells the story of Marie, who 
captures Paris not with her coquetry 
but with her cuisine: “Highly im- 
pressed with her breast of veal... 
With lamb and ham and goose her 
oven is always in use.” Feast on the 
double entente. This modestly labeled 
“small revue” provides a big time on 
Broadway. 

Those that want more than a star 
will hurry for a seat at the City 
Center, where four Gilbert and Sul- 
livan masterpieces are in full swing: 
The Mikado, The Pirates of Pen- 
zance, Pinafore, The Gondoliers. 
Here are the most delightful musicals 
since Aristophanes rocked Athens 
with laughter back in the 5th century 
B.C. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


AUSTRALIAN VIEW 


I find THe New Leaper especially informa- 
tive. I am a free-lance journalist, my special 
interests being politics and Southeast Asia, 
and I find most ef your articles valuable as 
background, even if I do not agree with some 
of them. In particular, I feel 
your contributors are not 


that some of 
quite fair to In- 
donesia, although I am quite conscious of the 
weaknesses in that large and populous republic. 

It is an admirable feature that you devote 
so much space to Asia, where democracy is 
a plant of such stunted growth and where it 
has never found a footing or has disappeared 
in so many places. Australians, living close to 
Asia, are often the least conscious of it and 
its problems. I hope that you have many 
readers here. 


CHARLES MEEKING 


ON DETERRENCE 


Samuel P. 


Queenscliff, Australia 


of Richard 


Disarmament? (NL, 


Huntington’s review 
J. Barnet’s Who Wants 
January 23) rejects the author’s argument for 
disarmament by 


maintaining that deterrence 


has worked and can continue to do so. He may 
be right, although it has certainly not “worked” 


to prevent deterioration of America’s world-wide 
position. 

There are eminent scientists like C. P. Snow, 
however, who believe that the ever-increasing 


likelihood of accident, new and larger “limited 


wars” or the spread of nuclear weapons will 
Huntington 


And if Huntington is wrong, 


inevitably prove woefully wrong. 
it means the end 
of everything for which he 


For life, 


happiness—in 


would claim to be 
fighting. liberty and the pursuit of 
short, are probably 


the very last considerations in post-nuclear-war 


democracy 


situations like those pictured in Herman Kahn’s 
On Thermonuclear War. 

But what if Huntington is right in claiming 
that deterrence can in some sense continue to 


work; will “massive retaliation” then prove the 


defender of democracy? No responsible advo- 
cate of deterrence has suggested that we can 
Indeed, 


school of 


remain militarily where we are. Henry 


Kissinger, a leader of the “realism” 
in strategy to which Huntington evidently sub- 
scribes, insists that enormous increases in both 
conventional and nuclear capability are neces- 
sary merely to stay even in a cold war. 

But the militarization of our society, the de- 
velopment of a power elite, has gone so far 
already that President Eisenhower wisely 
thought it necessary to warn against this threat 
to our democracy in his farewell address. Can 
anyone doubt that a protracted, spiralling arms 
race will accelerate the presently dangerous as- 


cendency of the military in our industry, our 
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science, our education—in everything that has 


made us what we are? And does anyone im- 
agine that democracy—which depends upon free 
choice between real alternatives—can long sur- 
vive the domination of the military, which per- 
mits discussion and “positive thinking” only on 
methods for carrying out goals unquestionably 
established by highest authority? 

The normal autocracy of the military is 


further exaggerated by the psychology of a 


nuclear arms race. The advocate of “massive 
retaliation” must see his opponent as an in- 
iquitous enemy whose triumph would mean the 
end of all of value; if he did not see the enemy 


in some such terms, how could he seriously 
train himself and his men to annihilate hun- 
citizens? By the 
“doublethink” our allies 


totalitarian) into bul- 


dreds of millions of enemy 
same token, he must 
(however shabby and 
warks of the “free world,” and our own policies 
and leaders into the sole defenses of democracy. 

This kind of stereotyped thinking is precisely 
what inhibits such militarists both from serious 
negotiations toward relaxation of tensions and 
from thinking beyond their strategic doubts over 
disarmament. How 


anything essential with such an enemy? 


can you really negotiate 
You 
must assume that however conditions might 
change in a world of enforceable international 
law and order, the enemy would always be 
plotting to cheat on treaties, to annihilate you 
whenever opportunity presents. Predicated on 
such assumptions, your conduct is likely to help 
fulfill your prophecies (to borrow Dr. Jerome 
Frank’s idea), to help turn the enemy into 
precisely what you fear he is—vide Cuba. 

Such assumptions and such stereotypes seem 
to me far more dangerous and immediate threats 
to peace and democracy than any of the ad- 
mitted pitfalls of disarmament. For even if 
disarmament fails, there is recourse to the mind 
and spirit of man; an incinerated and radio- 
active world leaves little 
for life itself to flourish. 
Geneva, N.Y. 
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Have one on us— 


Read two provocative state. 
ments on Jewish seculcrism ip 
the 60th anniversary issue of 
the Workmen's Circle CALL. 


Also receive information on 


The Workmen's Circle 
(Arbeter Ring) 


Renowned fraternal order of labor 
and socially-progressive spirit. 


HOSPITALIZATION PLAN 
MEDICAL-SURGICAL SERVICE 
(mainly in New York City) 
DISABILITY and TB BENEFIT 
LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
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175 E. Broadway, N. Y. 2 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C, Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 








effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 





ACT NOW to insure your dweliing, household and personal 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and liability. 
LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 


With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. (Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in |5 states) 
Insurance In force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 
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PYitils in the classroom 





Every semester scores of teachers and thousands of students are using 
THE NEW LEADER as source material in Political Science and Government 
courses. This year THE NEW LEADER is again a highly valued and popular 
teaching aid in even more colleges and universities from California to 


Maine. 


Our student rates represent a remarkable saving— $1.50 per term per 
student for a minimum order of five subscriptions sent to the instructor. 


Or, as an accredited teacher or student, you may prefer to receive THE 
NEW LEADER for the whole year at $4.00, a one-third saving over our regu- 
lar $6.00 annual subscription rate. 





Tear out and mail this coupon 


The New Leader College Department, 7 East 15h St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me .eeeeeee- Subscriptions Please send me THE NEW LEADER for one year 





1, to The New Leader for the Spring Term at the academic rate of $4.00, which I 
, | 1961 at $1.50 per term per subscription, enclose. 
(Minimum order: 5 subscriptions). I en- 
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The chances are, our doctors tell us, that 


one in every four of your employees 
(whether key executives, skilled workers, 
experienced secretaries or valued clerks) 
will develop cancer at some time in their 
lives. What is worse, many of them may 
die needlessly, unless they know how to 
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guard against it. To help save the lives 
of more of your fellow-workers, call or 
write our nearest office for information 
about a free employee education pro- 
gram, geared to your particular fac- 
tory or office. 


American Cancer Society 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc-—A Tamiment Public Service Project 
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